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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Coal Position—Gas Standards and Rationing. 


Tue statement which the President of the Board of Trade 
(Sir Auckland Geddes) made in the House of Commons 
last Wednesday, and the memorandum which the Coal 
Controller (Sir Evan Jones) submitted to the Coal Commis- 
sion the same day, will not raise enthusiasm throughout 
the country favourable to tne coal miners. These are the 
real controllers of coal output; Sir Evan Jones the Con- 
troller of the coal that they choose to raise. The men are 
not working as they used to do, and as they should do; 
and the result is that the output has declined considerably 
even before the shortened working day (which commences 
July 16) comes into operation. The position can be put into 
a nutshell: The average number of men employed during 
the first twenty weeks of this year was 1,111,000, which is 
exactly the same number as the average employed in 1913. 
But, during the first twenty weeks this year, the output 
was at the rate of 242 million tons, as compared with 287 


millions in 1913—an average falling-off of nearly 16 p.ct. | 


This is really a very serious drop.; and yet there are the 
same number of mer employed as in the year of maximum 
output. Serious as this is, it is not all. It is estimated 
that the reduction of working time will produce a further 
decline to between 214 and 217 million tons in the ensuing 
twelve months—a fall of about 70 million tons compared 
with 1913. This is a very grave position, which is aggra- 
vated by the fact that the already reduced exports will have 
to be further cut-down in order to preserve for home and 
bunker use a quantity having an equality with 1918, which 
was the year of fuel and lighting rationing, and of constant 
appeal to all and sundry to economize to the utmost extent. 
In 1913, some 210 million tons of coal were available for 


inland use and bunkers; the export that year reaching the | 


peak of 77 million tons. Last year, on the other hand, the 
available coal for inland and bunker purposes amounted to 
196 million tons; and the exports were curtailed to 34 mil- 
lions. This figure will, according to the reckoning, have 
to be brought down to 23 million tons—a loss in the export 
trade of 11 million tons, compared with last year, and of 54 
million tons compared with 1913. We doubt whether the 
reduction to 23 millions will suffice in the circumstances. 
The concessions to the miners, combined with their own 
unwillingness to maintain production, are going to be costly 
matters for the country, both directly and indirectly. 

The position shows clearly that the restrictions which 
were operative last year will have to be continued any way 
during the next twelve months. The President of the Board 
of Trade recognizes this; and, this being so, it may be 
anticipated with a fair amount of confidence that, in order 
to save coal, without considering any of the other advan- 
tages to the gas industry and its customers, there will be no 
reimposition of the old gas standards. If this is so during 
the next twelve months, then there is quite the chance, pro- 
viding the work is prosecuted with earnestness, that by then 


legislation may have been passed to give effect to at any rate | 


the main features of the report of the Board of Fuel Research, 
with modification of those details which propose unnecessary 
refinements not making for economy. The Board of Trade 
are moving in the matter of taking action upon the report ; 


and they have already convened, for the 16th inst., a con- | 


ference of representatives of those interested to discuss the 
preliminaries. 


At best, it looks very much as though the experiences of 
last year are going to be largely repeated this year, except 


| pletely buried in oblivion. 


that there ought to be an easing of the position this year 
on the Continent, and transport at home should find relief 
from the return from their wanderings abroad of locomotives 
and railway wagons. Touching transport, it is satisfactory 
to learn that the new Coal Controller hopes to be able to 
miodify to some extent the present coal transport organization 
with a view to giving it greater elasticity. We trust that 
one effect of this will be to ensure that suitable coal for gas- 
manufacturing purposes will find its way to gas-works, and 
not, as has been the case through the transport scheme for 
the saving of ton-miles, to domestic grates. This strange 
proceeding imposed a heavy uneconomy upon the country 
as a set-off to any ton-mile saving. Another modification 
which the Coal Controller hopes to introduce affects ration- 
ing. Consumers of less than 5 tons of coal per arnum, 
12,500 c.ft. of gas per quarter, and 400 units of electricity per 
quarter will be exempt from rationing, for which relief they 
will be truly thankful. But above these limits the assess- 
ments already made will continue in force from July 1. 
The prevailing assessment for gas is 18,750 c.ft. as the 
equivalent per ton, and for electricity the absurd allowance 
of 1000 units—these figures including increases of 25 p.ct. 
on preceding allowances. 

But the most serious thing for the country is that it is 
estimated that the working under the new conditions of the 
coal industry during the year commencing in July will 
result in a deficit of £46,600,000, which is equal to 4s. 3d. 
per ton. Who is going to find this—the coal consumers or 
the taxpayer? If the consumers, then the price of gas will 
have to advance again, and that substantially. Anyway, 
we may finally quench all hope of the price of coal coming 
down at the pit head; it is more likely to ascend somewhat 
seriously. Altogether in respect of its coal supply, the 
country is in a very unhealthy and precarious position. 


Nationalization and the Subversion of Private 
Enterprise. 


“ Once you infringe fundamental justice, and set a bad 
“ example, it is very catching. If the coal industry is made 
“ the victim of such treatment, how long will it be before 
“ other industries experience the same thing?” These are 
words employed and a question put by Mr. A. Mitchell- 
Innes, the Chairman of the Consolidated Cambrian, Ltd — 
an important Welsh colliery combination—in a speech he 
recently delivered to the shareholders, at a meeting at which 
they passed a resolution emphatically protesting against the 
proposals of the Government to penalize the coal trade as 
compared with other industries inthe country. Both words 
and question should generally arrest attention ; for under- 
lying them are truth and gravity for this very critical time 
for the industries of this country. Few investors appear to 
realize how critical the timeis. Large users of coal, and with 
an enormous sum of invested capital at home and abroad, 
the British gas industry cannot help looking at the question 
from the two points of view of coal and capital. 

Dealing first with the general aspects of the matter. The 
ball has now been set rolling towards nationalization ; and 
it seems to have very quickly gained great momentum— 
simply owing to an evasion of fundamental principles by 
the advocates, and a much too generous assessment of the 
valuable effects that will accrue to labour from nationaliza- 
tion, while the possibility of any bad effects, which would 
altogether overbalance the good, has already been com- 
The singular thing about these 
schemes of nationalization is that they have emanated 
almost exclusively from the extreme labour representa- 
tives, backed by a few enthusiastic political theorists. The 
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investors of capital and the consumers of production or the 
users of public services have made no claim whatever for 
any such action on the part of the Government. In fact, 
so far as one can gauge the feeling of the country, investors, 
industries, and consumers generally are totally opposed to 
any such change of policy; and the major part of labour 
would be so, too, if it only knew whence it was being led, 
and was not the mere puppet of a few extremists whose 
theories are of a peculiarly hollow kind, and cased only by 
those platitudes that are so much favoured by street-corner 
demagogues. While labour (speaking broadly) has a per- 
fect right to its views, labour is only a section of the com- 
munity ; and, nationalization being essentially a national 
question, the country will not be prepared to accept labour 
as its sole mentor on this matter, nor its self-seeking philo- 
sophy as being comprehensive of all considerations. But, 
curiously enough, the Government appear to be showing 
a little bias on the side of advanced labour. We say 
‘* advanced labour,” because we do not believe that with 
the majority of workers this particular question has had 
any depth of consideration, nor do they care much about it 
—more the pity. If there was this care, the view would 
soon obtain strong hold that the question is a double-sided 
one, and that nationalization would tend to the destruction 
rather than to the promotion of the interests of labour. 

There has been a battle royal before the Coal Commis- 

sion on the subject—a battle between brains and a small 
handful of stubborn theorists, who are incapable of making 
proper judgment because they would sooner sacrifice com- 
monsense than the theories that they have formed, and are 
pledged to support. Men of great capacity and discrimina- 
tion have been before the Commission, and have given one 
after the other sound reasons for a conscientious belief that 
the material prosperity of the country and its people would 
suffer from the nationalization of industries—the coal mines 
among the rest. They have looked at the question from 
many points of view—those members of the Commission 
‘who already favoured nationalization before hearing the 
evidence, and obstinately adhere to their preconceptions, 
only consider it from the one point of view of the better- 
ment of the conditions of the miners, which conditions are 
surely not the only things that count. It is not only in 
connection with the coal mines that the matter is being dis- 
cussed. The Ways and Communications Scheme is steeped 
in nationalization. Railway, canals, docks, coastwise trans- 
port, and road transport among other things are rolled-up 
in the one project. Who urged the Government to take 
up these matters? Only the trade unions, or rather some 
of their communistic leaders. We do not believe for one 
moment that the Government would have entered upon 
these questions at the present time, had it not been for the 
trade unions. They have provided the incentive and the 
goad. The State is stronger than all the trade unions put 
together; but the Government apparently do not like the 
power for harm of the Triple Alliance—the miners, the 
railway, and the transport workers—nor the outlook which 
embraces the possibility of the textile unions coming into 
line, and adding their might in attempting to force their own 
political policy, though the parliamentary trade union party 
are wisely adverse to the unions being made the vehicles for 
interference in political policy which falls to the duty of the 
elected representatives of the community generally, and not 
to any one particular section. Then, again, there is the 
proposed central control—which amounts to nationalization 
—of electricity generation. There may be a good deal of 
machinery between Westminster and the generating sta- 
tions, in the way of Electricity.Commissioners and their 
staff, and the District Boards and their staffs. But the 
fact remains that, if the scheme is endorsed by Parlia- 
ment, the Boards will be subject to the control of the Elec- 
tricity Commissioners, and these in turn by a Govern- 
ment Department, which in turn will be subject finally to 
the decisions of Parliament. Electricity generation being 
removed from all control by companies and local authori- 
ties, the result will be tantamount to nationalization. 

All this shows that nationalization is something that 
must be regarded as on the move; something that affects 
(as we have said) investors and consumers or users of (say) 
public services as well as labour. Therefore one cannot 
understand why the opposition is not of a more strenuous 
nature. The fact must be put down to inappreciation of 
what it all means. Those who are asking for nationaliza- 
tion would be the last to follow it up if there were means 
for showing them, without the intervention of the extremist 









leaders, that it would be a bad thing for them personally. 
And there would be greater general interest in the question 
if investors and the public were shown how it would also 
affect them. ‘That was the purpose of Mr. Mitchell-Innes, 
in addressing the shareholders of Consolidated Cambrian, 
Ltd. If nationalization were a good thing for the country 
generally, it would be a good thing for what should be the 
new triple alliance—capital, labour, and the consumer. If 
it is bad for one of them, it is bad for all; for they are all 
three essential the one to the other. The evidence that has 
been laid before the Coal Commission touching this ques- 
tion clearly points to the fact that nationalization must 
produce stagnation by the suppression of individual effort, 
initiative, and interest, and by the disturbance of the confi- 
dence of investors. It has always been so, that where 
individual work has been subordinated to central control, 
and competition wiped-out, operations have sunk into a rut, 
and an inflexible routine has become the day-by-day pro- 
gramme. What must be the results of this? The business, 
whatever it is, will not advance with the times. There will 
not be the same incentives in it; increased production will 
not ensue without there is increased economy; and the 
business must inevitably be less profitable. Then what 
about the pretty theories of labour ultraists who are clamour- 
ing for nationalization? How can all that goes to make for 
stagnation produce greater savings, better hours, better pay, 
and better everything—for labour. The consumers and the 
people who have saved money and invested it do not count 
—in the eyes of advanced labour. But what is subversive 
of the position of one is subversive of the position of the 
other, which is a thing advanced labour declines, in its own 
faulty wisdom and fancied infallibility, to recognize. 

We cannot be taxed with being great lovers of the coal 
industry, or rather of some of its past methods; but the gas 
industry does not want to see the coal industry made a big 


part of the wedge of nationalization. Nor as a large user of — 


coal does it desire to see anything done that will make its 
own coal conditions worse than they are, or normally have 
been. Better the old conditions (bad as they were) than 
new ones which would be worse, and which would be an ill- 
stroke at private enterprise generally. We do not wish to 
put our hands into the pockets of investors in colliery pro- 
perties, so long as they act fairly by us, any more than we 
want people to put their hands into our pockets to plunder 
us. And here we have one of the strong points that Mr. 
Mitchell-Innes made. It is that the Sankey report which 
the Government are proposing to get endorsed by legisla- 
tion means confiscation of 40 p.ct. of the coal profits. We 
have not looked into the matter to ascertain whether there 
are any qualifications to be made to the submission in this 
respect of Mr. Mitchell-Innes. He spoke of the increased 
costs upon the coal industry that the report will produce ; and 
the confiscation is arrived at in this way: In the two years 
before the war, the sale from the coal mines was 290 million 
tons, and not 250 million tons perannum. The average profit 
for the two pre-war years was Is. 8d. per ton, which on 290 
million tons represents £ 25,000,000 profit. But the Sankey 
report only reckons Is. 2d. per ton on 250 million tons, which 
would amount to £15,000,000; so that the report. only 
proposes to leave the coal owners 60 p.ct. of their pre-war 
profits. We are not prepared to say that any real injustice 
is being done so far as coal is concerned; but limitation of 
profit should have the incentive of an additional reward for 
any reduction of (say) average prices to consumers. Here, 
again, naked limitation in this way in the case of coal must 
be looked upon as a beginning of something important to 
investors and to industry, orasa precedent. Whereis profit 
limitation going to end? Is it going to affect capital invest- 
ment generally? Is it going to help to starve our industries 
of capital? Is it going to help to destroy individual initiative, 
effort, and enterprise? If it and nationalization are really 
menaces in these directions, then we are on the verge of 
political changes that bode no good for the country. The 
result of the Coal Commission’s investigation into the ques- 
tion of nationalization will be awaited with not only interest, 
but anxiety. If their report is favourable, it will be for the 
country generally to refuse to be forced into nationalization 
at the instance or at the dictation of any one section of the 
community. 
Since the foregoing article was written, information 
comes to hand that any attempt to nationalize the coal 
industry will be strongly resisted in the House by members 
representing trade and industry generally. A meeting of 





such members has been held at which a resolution was 
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passed, expressing the view that the nationalization of the 
coal industry would be seriously detrimental not only to the 
trade itself but to the interests of the nation as a whole, and 
resolving to constitute a Committee to take parliamentary 
action to resist such an unprecedented change. Develop- 
ments are to be closely watched by the Committee. 


Utilizing the Waste Heat of Gas-Engines for 
Increasing Efficiency. 


Tue platform of the Society of Arts has often been used for 
bringing to the notice of the world developments which 
promise to have considerable influence upon its fortunes ; 
and it has lately been performing the same pleasurable duty 
in connection with heating and power developments. It 
has been shown from its platform, by both Sir Dugald Clerk 
and Prof. W. A..Bone, that developments have made good 
way in the gas industry that have greatly improved its 
position (already high) in respect of thermal efficiency, and 
that its situation as a provider of a labour-saving fuel has 
been put far beyond the reach of its one labour-saving 
competitor. These pronouncements constituted warnings 
to the Government to drop their visions as to electricity 
becoming the heating agent of the future—a position it 
can never attain other than at prodigal expenditure of the 
country’s coal resources, even if general heat supply by wire 
were a practicable thing, which it is not from more points 
of view than coal conservation. Since these events we have 
had Mr. J.S. Highfield, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.E.E., showing 
the Government and the public from the same platform 
that the great electrical schemes cannot possibly reduce 
to any material extent the costs of electricity production in 
comparison with what is now done in the richly endowed 
industrial areas. On top of this comes the paper (an ab- 
stract of which appeared in our columns last week) by 
Mr. Frank Acland, M.Inst.C.E., in which he shows that 
the new “Still” engine is a development promising much 
economy for industry, and which will therefore (if its be- 
haviour under experimental conditions is reproduced under 
working conditions) affect the considerations which have so 
lavishly, and with much evidence of irresponsibility, been 
attached to the electrical schemes. In the discussion on 
Mr. Acland’s paper, it was suggested that the Government 
should examine into all prime movers before going ahead 
with their electrical plans; and Mr. Frank Bailey (with all 
his prepossession for electrical operation) gave expression 
to the view that the economy of the Still engine might make 
it worth while for factory owners to instal comparatively 
small power units, and so seriously interfere with the load 
factor of large central stations, and vitiate the whole idea 
of the Government’s electrical plans. This is the place 
where (as we have before remarked) the Government failed, 
in that they did not make a complete survey of the power 
and heating field before launching out on their speculative 
electrical course. 

_ While convenience will always help electricity in furnish- 
ing a part of the motive power requirements of industry, 
economy of other energy agents will also secure for them con- 
siderable preference among manufacturers. Gas and other 
internal combustion engines have long held the superior 
place in respect of heat efficiency. There have been con- 
siderable attempts made to bring about further improve- 
ment in this respect—in one way by the use, for the genera- 
tion of steam, of the waste heat which passes through the 
surfaces of the combustion cylinder as well as into the 
exhaust gases. This is the basis of the development of the 
Still engine, in which gaseous or liquid fuel is employed, 
together with the steam provided by the waste heat—the 
steam expanding in the combustion cylinder itself on one 
side of the main piston, the combustion stroke acting on the 
other side. In this way the power of the engine is increased 
and the consumption of fuel reduced per horse-power deve- 
loped. The idea is not new, as Sir Dugald Clerk mentioned 
in the discussion. Simon, in 1878, used the waste heat 
of internal combustion engines for producing steam ; but in 
this case there was failure, owing to the admission of the 
Steam into the combustion chamber along with the explo- 
Sive mixture. Then there was the Castner-Kellner engine, 
Producing, if worked on continuous full load, 2} lbs. of steam 
per brake horse power at 100 lbs. pressure, compared with, in 
the Still engine, 7 lbs. per brake horse power—this being a 
maximum with a four-stroke constant volume engine at full 
load. The quantity of steam depends upon the efficiency 





of the combustion cycle, and on the load. However, with 
this engine, Mr. Acland speaks of a total indicated efficiency 
of 41 p.ct., and a possibility of reaching 46 p.ct. “A gas- 
“ engine which can give a brake thermal efficiency 30 p.ct. 
“ better than its predecessors, and which by governor control 
“ alone can meet any demand up to, and including, over 
“ 100 p.ct. overload, while maintaining a good efficiency at 
“the increased output, cannot be neglected.” That is so. 
But now we shall be looking for the operation of the engine 
under working conditions fulfilling the promise to which it 
has given birth under experimental conditions, associated 
with which has been Prof. Vernon Boys, F.R.S., who, it 
is acknowledged, has contributed largely to the progress 
made since the inception of the Still system. Points about 
which we have to learn more are the costs of construction, 
and as to whether the successes with the test engines will 
be repeated with the larger sized ones. 


Sliding-Scale and Co-Partnership the Best Control 
for the Coal Industry. 


As Mr. D. Milne Watson said in his evidence before the 
Coal Commission last Thursday, the gas industry, as an 
enormous customer of the collieries, has a strong aversion 
to their nationalization; and this is a matter upon which 
the customers have as much right to be heard as the miners, 
At the same time it has to be remembered that, in the first 
report of the Commission, Mr. Justice Sankey and those 
members whose signatures appeared in company with his 
made it perfectly clear that they were dissatisfied with the 
existing system of ownership and working in the coal 
industry, and had decided that some other system must 
be substituted for it—either nationalization or a method of 
unification by national purchase and (or) by joint control. 
The present system therefore stands condemned ; and what 
the Commissioners have now to discover is the best system 
to apply in the interests cf all concerned. And what man, 
woman, or child in the country is not concerned in this 
matter, though he or she may not be a coal owner or a coal 
worker? It seems to us that, as there must be some system 
of fresh control, it should be of a kind that is as void as it 
can be of complexity, while yielding the maximum effective- 
ness—something that can be easily applied, without creating 
a great deal of disturbance, and withal something that will 
yield level-handed justice as between owners, miners, and 
the public. 

It seems to us the scheme Mr. William Cash, F.C.A., 
put before the Commissioners is one which should com- 
mand, as we have no doubt it will do, their serious con- 
sideration. The details are published later in this issue. 
It is founded upon Mr. Cash’s experience in the gas in- 
dustry with the sliding-scale, and all the developments that 
have issued from it in the shape of co-partnership schemes, 
works committees, and other benefits for the men. In 
normal times the sliding-scale plan did beneficent work 
for consumers, proprietors, and workers; but the war has 
shown the necessity for greater elasticity, so that the sliding- 
scale will not automatically bring about a grave injustice 
when abnormal circumstances arise, or when there is sucha 
change in economic conditions that the terms upon which 
the standard prices and dividends are based have no longer 
any existence. The experience of the gas industry shows 
what is good, and what should be avoided. However, that 
by the way. Mr. Cash believes that a sliding-scale and 
co-partnership scheme with the auxiliaries that go to make 
for fair dealing between proprietors, workers, and consumers 
could be applied to the coal industry; and all the control 
necessary could be brought about under such a scheme. In 
the first place, however, it would be necessary to bring the 
coal industry into the position of a statutory one. This 
could be done by the passing of a General Act, providing 
that no one should engage in mining for the sale of coal 
without the authority of an Order. A body of Coal Com- 
missioners could be set up who would settle the terms of the 
Order to be granted to each undertaking, including the appli- 
cation of the sliding-scale and the principles of co-partner- 
ship. The attendant developments, as illustrated by the 
gas industry, all making for interest and peace on the part 
of the workers, would follow. It seems to us Mr. Cash 
has constructed from experience a scheme which could be 
readily applied to the coal industry, give all the control that 
is necessary, and ensure protection of the interests of all 
having a title to consideration. 
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Collection of Data—A Practical Difficulty. 


There may not be agreement in every detail with what the 
author said, but it can be conceded that it was a very useful 
paper that Mr. D.C. Cross submitted during Institution week 
(which was a bad selection of time from our point of view), at a 
meeting of the Southern District Junior Gas Association. We 
recently made the point as to the systematic collection of data by 
the Institution of Gas Engineers [see first editorial article in the 
issue for May 20] ; and what Mr. Cross proposes is practically the 
same thing with a variation of procedure. It is not suggested 
that the “JournaL” article inspired Mr. Cross; there is here 
merely the coincidence of two minds working much in the same 
direction. There is no care on our part as to how or by whom 
the data are collected, so long as it is thoroughly and systematic- 
ally done, and compiled so that it is available and is an advantage 
to the whole industry.. He suggested that the work should be 
undertaken by the juniors, subject, of course, to the returns being 
initialed by their chiefs, with an understanding that names of 
works should not be divulged, but that designation should be by 
letter or number. A practical difficulty that we foresee is that, 
when compiled, to make the data available to the whole industry 
would be rather a costly matter ; and our experience is that 
digests receive, in the gas industry, little purchasing patronage. 
If, therefore, such a scheme matures, it should be done in associa- 
tion with the National Gas Council, so that the industry itself bore 
the expense of the compilation, printing, and circulation. 





A Common Interest. 


However, Mr. Cross asks the managements of gas under- 
takings to take a broader outlook upon the industry, and to 
regard their works as units of a whole, the interests of which, for 
the common good, they should serve by the disclosure of all in- 
formation of value. The stronger the industry can be made in its 
entirety, the better for its individual parts. But we are not pre- 
pared to admit that exclusiveness and secrecy are as rampant in 
the industry as the paper appears to suggest. We agree there is 
not unity of action in respect of the disclosure of valuable infor- 
mation; but, on the whole, the gas industry is the most open of 
which we know in the matter of the circulation of intelligence as 
to developments and fresh knowledge. Several processes are sug- 
gested towards the end of the paper on which it would be valu- 
able to have authoritative data collected. The data, being avail- 
able in the form suggested, would enable every gas engineer to 
ascertain where in any particular his own working fell below the 
efficiency of similar plant in another works, having an approxi- 
mate equality of conditions. We hope the matter will not be 


allowed to rest, but will mature in some form, for there is value 
in it. 


Verticals and Troubles. 


Mr. Cross makes some pointed references to the working of 
vertical retorts. He declares that good points are spoken about; 
troubles hidden. “If,” he remarks, “ a little more was said about 
the troubles experienced, we should the sooner be able to devise 
methods to overcome them, and thus make even more efficient 
plant of the verticals.” ‘The framing of this statement suggests 
that the troubles are not insuperable. There has often in the past 
been mention of troubles, but less frequently to-day than for- 
merly, which is a natural thing with a new process undergoing 
improvement by experience. The fact proves to us that the 
troubles have not arisen without responsible men having attacked 
them with a view to suppression and future avoidance. Against 
the point made by Mr. Cross, there are engineers of considerable 
experience with verticals who are at the present time arranging 
for their extension, or for complete new installations. They are 
not doing this without good cause, particularly in view of present 
costs of constructional work. We know well that in cases coals 
have given trouble—Durham coal, for instance, containing a 
large amount of dust. On the other hand, there are vertical 
installations in which a variety of coals are being used indiscri- 
minately as they arrive at the works; and the engineers report 
that they have no difficulty where control is of the right order. 
With steaming, a good nutty coal is a decided advantage. We 
know, too, in some installations of verticals there has been trouble 
with the heating; but this is not a universal experience. How- 
ever, both subjects—coal and heating—in relation to vertical 
retort working might receive searching investigation. 





Transitional Trade Policy of the Government. 


The Government appears to have a transitional trade policy 
which has had indiscriminate application in the past—at any 
rate, the gas industry has not found any particular benefit from 
it. Now-we have a new President of the Board of Trade in the 
person of Sir Auckland Geddes. It is not known whether this 
will produce any change in the differences that have existed in 
the application of the transitional trade policy; but it ought to do 
so, if the policy has any real existence, and its application is to 
be co-ordinated. Regulations are in operation regarding the im- 
port of paper, the effect of which is to restrict it. Sir Auckland, 
questioned in the House the other day, stated that the reason the 
restrictions had been imposed was in order that the paper industry, 
which was entirely disorganized in different parts of the country, 
might have the opportunity of re-establishing itself in normal 
conditions. The gas industry has been disorganized in a manner 
that has brought heavy losses on investors in it, and through 
no fault of those responsible for its management. All the heavy 
increases in costs are due to the war, and to economic conditions 
that have had complete transformation owing to the war. But 
the Government have not given the industry any opportunity for 
re-establishing itself the same as they have afforded the paper 
industry. Perhaps the President of the Board of Trade will say 
whether the paper industry is to be limited to a dividend of 23 or 
3 p.ct., less income-tax. If not, it would be interesting to know 
whether he regards such dividends as fair for investors in the gas 
industry, and not for the paper industry. If he does not think 
them fair, perhaps he will help the industry to get the parlia- 
mentary travesty of justice removed. 


Oil Exploration at Home. 


The fever over the preliminary success of the Hardstoft oil- 
boring near Chesterfield is running very high; and those con- 
cerned in the drillings are eager to push on. The borehole has 
been completely filled with oil; and boring has been resumed, 
now that the flow is well under control. The oil is somewhat 
thicker than that which was first drawn. Mr. J. L. Hackford, 
B.Sc., F.1.C., who has tested it, reports that it is a free oil of high 
quality, and will compare well with any of the known commercial 
oils of the world. Of course, nothing can be said yet as to the 
possible resources. At the Brimington and Renishaw wells, work 
is proceeding. Much gas and water have been met with at these 
borings; but the latest report before going to press is that oil has 
not yet been reached. 








The London Couaty Council and Gas Standards. 


A conference has been convened by the Board of Trade for 
the 16th inst., in connection with the report on the subject of gas 
standards, which has been made to the department by the Fuel 
Research Board. Mr. James Ollis, the Chief Officer of the Public 
Control Department of the London County Council, has been 
appointed to represent that body at the conference. 


<a 
De cael 


Transactions of the Société Technique. 


We have been favoured with a copy of the Transactions of the 
Société Technique, which contains a full account of the business 
at the general meeting of June 7, 1918, reports of committees, 
technical papers, and discussions. The volume opens with the 
decree, signed by the President of the Republic on April 7, 1916, 
recognizing the Society as a Public Utility Establishment. An 
interesting appendix is a review of legal proceedings in 1917-18 
which affect gas undertakings. 





<a 
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Waverley Association of Gas Engineers.—The annual meeting 
of the Association in Edinburgh next Friday will be presided over 
by Mr. Alexander Bishop, of Newton Grange, who will deliver an 
address, 





British Scientific Products Exhibition, 1919.—On account of 
the large number of applications that have been received by the 
Organizing Committee of the forthcoming Exhibition of British 
Scientific Products, all the space available at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, has now been allotted ; and no further applications 
can be considered. The exhibition will be open to the public 
from July 3 to Aug. 5. Its scope will be more extensive than was 
possible at last year’s display, when war conditions made it neces- 
sary to withhold from public view much of the scientific and 
technical work carried on in Great Britain. Striking testimony 
will be furnished of the enterprise of British manufacturers, and 


| the uses that they have made of science and invention in new 


industries and the development of old. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


TueE intelligence is out that Sir John Snell has been earmarked 
as the Chief Electrical Commissioner if the Government Elec- 
tricity Supply Bill reaches the dignity of an Act. If it does so, 

it is clear that it will not be until the 


In Excess of measure has been thoroughly overhauled. 


Desires. The reception it has met with in the 
electricity industry is described as being 
“ mixed.” It is a very appropriate term. The more the inner 


meaning of the Bill sinks into the minds of those in possession, 
the more objection they see to it. They have much for which to 
blame themselves. They courted the financial and other assis- 
tance of the Government, they asked for exclusive privileges for 
the industry, and for release from the bondage of existing statu- 
tory enactment and control, and the creation of an ad hoc Board 
of Commissioners to deal only with electricity supply. They saw 
in this the means to an end, and theend special favour. Wisdom 
ought to have shown them that their desires were not likely to 
mark the maximum line that the Government would fix upon. It 
is a habit of the Government to find out a way of imposing some- 
thing in excess of desires. The electricity industry to-day would 
rather, if it cannot get a modification of the Bill to its own speci- 
fied lines, be left to develop in its own way. One authority— 
“ Meteor ”’—finds a noticeable chilling-down of the early enthu- 
siasm as to super-stations. His belief is that existing stations 
have a useful life to run, and that drastic new constructions will 
be exceptional for some years. 


All the organizations and existing control- 
A Very Bad Bill— __ling authorities outside Government domi- 
Electrically Regarded. nation are asking for large’ amendments 
in the Bill; and some of them are dia- 
metrically opposed the one to the other. What suits the com- 
panies does not suit the municipalities. The gas industry is also 
in certain respects moving through its National Gas Council; 
and it will want a very clear understanding that its own statutory 
rights are not violated by section 2 of clause 15 of the Bill, to 
which attention was called at the foot of p. 425 in our issue for 
May 20. As to the bodies directly representing the electricity in- 
dustry, the Institution of Electrical Engineers have had a special 
discussion on the provisions of the Bill. The Provincial Electri- 
city Supply Committee, the Incorporated Municipal Electrical 
Association, the Electrical Power Users’ Association, and the 
London County Council have spoken, and have indicated the 
amendments they require. The men of the industry must be 
among the most credulous specimens of humanity if they believe 
all they have been told. Evidently a good many of them have 
done so; and their vanity has been tickled by one of the best argu- 
mentative deceptions ever invented. At the meeting of the Pro- 
vincial Electric Supply Committee, Mr. H. B. Renwick stated that 
“they had been told that it was the one industry on which the 
fulure prosperity of the country was to be built-up, and which was 
to rescue the trade of the country from possible bankruptcy.” 
Yet we have been informed lately that the cost of power only re- 
presents 1 to 2 p.ct. of the total turnover of a factory, and only 
between 3 and 6 p.ct. of total works’ costs. How any small differ- 
ence in cost that reorganization of the generating power of the 
electricity industry could work the predicted industrial miracles 
is something beyond the ken of most men who are not elec- 
tricians or politicians of the advanced order, whose extremist 
notions often mean retrograde movement. How legislation in 
these matters is manufactured was shown at the same meeting by 
Mr. George Balfour, M.P., and Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P., the for- 
mer of whom declared, and the latter agreed, that there was not 
one man out of fifty in the House who knew anything ‘about the 
Bill. Mr. Balfour is convinced that the Bill is a bad one for the 
people of Britain as well as for the electricity industry. However, 
speaking generally, there is opposition to nationalization, to the 
terms on which it is proposed to take over generating stations and 
main transmission lines, to the composition of the District Boards, 
to the terms of compensation to officers and superannuation, 
and to the industry being placed under the Ministry of Ways and 
Communications; while the London County Council, among other 
things, wants to keep controlling power of electricity loans in the 
London area. The Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association 
also wish unremunerative areas developed on national grounds at 
the national expense. Cool! If in the case of electricity, why 
not in that of gas? Looking at the electrical requirements, the 
Bill must be electrically bad from start to finish. 


At last one man in the electrical indus- 
try has really tried tosay something about 
Sir Dugald Clerk’s Royal Society of Arts 
paper, and the relative positions of the 
gas and electricity industries in the matter 
of thermal efficiency. The author is Mr. Hugh M. Goody; and 
the fact that his article (which appeared in the “ Electrician ”) 
1s composed largely of assumption and hope is not his fault. 
It is due to two causes—that he is not personally responsible for 
the weakness of the electrical foundation in respect of thermal 
efficiency, and that one cannot get more than a pint of anything 
out of a pint pot. The first blunder that Mr. Goody makes is to 


Mr. Goody Criticizes 
Thermal Efficiency 
Data. 





adopt Sir Dugald Clerk’s figures as to the B.Th.U. required at 
gas and electricity works per candle-power-hour on consumers’ 
premises without telling his readers that against the gas which 
the B.Th.U. (in its case) represent have been charged the whole 
of the heat units absorbed in the process of making not only gas, 
but coke, tar, sulphate of ammonia, sulphur, and soon. In other 
words, gas is made throughout Sir Dugald’s calculations to bear 
the entire heat burden of the production of the whole of the 
commodities derived from the carbonization of coal, and some 
of which have great heating value. There is another point which 
Mr. Goody fails to make for the consolation of his electrical 
readers ; and it is that there have been developments in the gas- 
making process which will, if Parliament does not foolishly harness 
the gas industry, make things a bit more troublesome for elec- 
tricity from the competitive point of view. And speaking of com- 
petition, the consumer does not care much how the B.Tb.U. are 
distributed at the producing end—whether 94 or 95 per cent. are 
on the average at present required at the electricity station to 
produce 5 or 6 p.ct. of B.Tbh.U., or whether the existing efficiency 
of the gas-works process is 70, and will as changes in plant are 
effected rise to between 80 and go p.ct. All the consumer is 
concerned in is the price of the B.Tb.U. or the candle-power at 
his end, and the value he can get for his money. Despite, too, 
all that Mr. Goody says as to the decadence of the illuminating 
power of mantles (which is one of his assumptions, and does not 
occur if the burners are periodically attended to), gas can give the 
consumer cheaper B.Th.U. than electricity for producing candle- 
power-hours, as well as a better quality light. Of course, the 
photometer has often shown us that electric-lamps have great 
inconsistency between their marked ratings and their candle- 
power performances, that lamps out of the same batch give varied 
illumination, that as filaments deteriorate and bulbs get dirty, the 
illuminating power drops off considerably, and that then there 
is the heavier bill than mantle costs for electric-lamp renewals. 
The best has not been said in Sir Dugald’s paper; there is some- 
thing in hand. 

Mr. Goody threatens the gas industry 
with the half-watt lamp for domestic 
lighting. The honest electrician calls it 
“a gas-filled” lamp. When the threat 
matures, unless the lamps are well shielded, the electrical industry 
ought to have the right to tax the excess profits of oculists and 
opticians ; for, as the “ Electrician” has (if our memory is loyal) 
often told its readers, such lamps ought to have no direct commu- 
nication with the delicate organs of vision. Then the shielding 
will require an enlargement of the quantity of B.Tb.U. per candle- 
power-hour. Not only does Mr. Goody admit that the assertion 
is but an “ assumption” on his part that the average illumination 
during the life of a gas mantle is only two-thirds of its nominal 
value, but he devotes a paragraph to the proportions of use of 
half-watt and one-watt lamps compared with incandescent gas- 
burners; and then he tells his readers that the figures are, “ of 
course, based on pure assumption.” This is not a very strong 
or scientific way of putting things, nor of dealing with such a 
paper as that of Sir Dugald Clerk. We cannot help our friend to 
correct hypothetical figures as to the relative proportions of the 
use of gas and electric lamps; but, as bearing upon the point, it 
may interest him to have the following from the address which the 
President of the Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. Samuel Glover, 
M.Inst.C.E.) delivered just a fortnight ago: 


For those of us who are public lighting engineers as well as gas 
manufacturers, the following census (just recently taken) of lamps used 
for public lighting in 10co cities and towns of Great Britain and Ireland 
shows that, of a total of 670,286 lamps, 585 550 are gas and 84,736 
electric—giving a proportion of 87 p.ct. of gas lamps as against 13 p.ct. 
of electric lamps used for this purpose. 

Then we have quite a pretty piece of ar- 
gument, which, when the bottom of it is 
reached, is humorously grotesque. Mr. 
Goody takes, “in support of the conclu- 
sion at which he has arrived,” the Coal Controller’s old figures 
for gas and electricity equivalents—80o0 units of electricity and 
15,000 c.ft. of gas as the respective equivalents of a ton of coal. 
Of course, Mr. Goody knows full well these are not “ equivalents” 
in any sense; they were more or less arbitrarily selected by the 
Controller. We ask the critic of Sir Dugald Clerk how many 
electrical stations are producing, on the average, a unit of elec- 
tricity per 2°8 lbs. of coal? And how many are likely to, taking 
local conditions into consideration? Moreover, gas-works restore 
to the fuel market from every ton of coal, when only about 
12,500 c.ft. of gas is made, about } ton of coke; so that only } ton 
of the coal is actually expended in producing gas, tar, ammonia, 
sulphur, and so on. However, Mr. Goody says the 800 units will, 
at 125 watts per candle-hour, give 640,000 c.p.-hours; whereas, at 
20 candles per cubic foot, 300,000 c.p.-hours only will be obtained 
from the 15,000 c.ft. of gas. Good! But, unfortunately for Mr. 
Goody, we find that the poor consumer will at,6d. per unit have 
to pay £20 for the 800 units, or at 8d. £26 13s. 4d.; while for the 
32,000 c.ft. of gas, which will give him 640,000 c.p.-hours, he 
would have to pay, at the war-time price of (say) 4s. per 1000 c.ft., 
£6 8s. It is indeed necessary for electricity to have something to 
say for itself on account of cleaning and decoration, which is an 
argument that has been much discounted since more of the heavy 
hydrocarbons have been taken out of the gas without affecting its 


Assumption and 
Lamp Use. 


A Poor Electrical 
Argument. 
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calorific power more than from (say) 3 to 5 p.ct., and since gas is 
being supplied which requires less air to produce complete com- 
bustion, which lends itself to ready admixture with air, and which 
needs but little regulation. Besides all this there are the respec- 
tive costs of installation and maintenance, which do not show an 
advantage for electricity unless cheap or scamped work is put in. 
As regards heating, our friend says the 
Room and Water position is somewhat different ; and, “on 
Heating. the face of it,” gas has the advantage. 
We will leave at that his remarks on this 
point. There are plenty of authoritative figures by men whom 
Mr. Goody would not dare to accuse of infidelity to scientific 
accuracy who credit the modern gas-fire with sending as effective 
heating value into a room, 75 to 80 p.ct. of the heat generated by 
the gas, and this with the far cheaper B.Th.U. than electricity 
can supply. Not only “on the face of it,” but actually gas has 
the advantage. Some other points made by Mr. Goody regarding 
heating have been dealt with in the ‘“‘ Memoranda” at various 
times. Respecting water heating, he builds on the efficiency of 
the total “immersion” system for electricity. If, however, we 
cannot immerse a gas-flame in water, we can supply any quantity 
—bulk supplies or small supplies—of hot water quicker and 
cheaper than can be done by any electric system. People are 
not inclined, and the electric station would not wish them to do it 
generally, to put in electric installations which would give them 
rapid water heating. The expense would be too great ; the inter- 
mittent pull on the electric station too severe to be borne. Really 
it is not worth while wasting time further discussing this very rare 
and feeble electric plant. 
Coming to motive power, Mr. Goody says 
that Sir Dugald Clerk states that the 
gas-engine gives a return of 14°5 B.H-P. 
for every 100 units used at the gas- 
works, while electricity returns only 10°5 B.H.P. “If this is 
so,” adds the critic with little solid fact to support him, “ it 
is a little difficult to understand the popularity of the electric 
drive, and the very general impression among power users that 
electricity is, at any rate for small units, much the most efficient 
form of energy.” “Ifitisso!” Is it not so, Mr.Goody? And 
“if it is so,” we of the gas industry do not find it difficult to under- 
stand the popularity of the electric drive for small units. Con- 
venience explains much; and where it is convenient, and economy 
does not count (in some cases convenience itself is an economy), 
people would be foolish not to adopt it. “ That it is at any rate 
the cheapest service, the extending use of the electric motor goes 
to prove,” is a statement to the truth of which we do not subscribe. 
It depends upon circumstances—circumstances depending upon 
running duration, number of machines in long-hour use, load, 
and many other factors. Mr. Goody, in this and other parts of 
his article, does not prove anything. He “doubts ” this and that, 
and “probably ” is a favourite expression. The gas industry with 
its own potentialities, if it has a fair field and if no preferential 
favour is shown electricity, does not fear the super-station and 
all the gigantic planuings which unfortunately have obfuscated 
the political mind to such an extent that other matters of equally 
serious importance to the nation have been by-passed. 


The Power 
Question. 








Gas and the Housing Scheme. 


A fully illustrated descriptive booklet has been prepared by the 
Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Limited, on the sub- 
ject of gas in connection with housing schemes. The attention 
that has been devoted to this subject of late, both at meetings and 
in the pages of the “ JourNAL,” has been proof of how closely the 
industry is concerned; and the booklet before us is a welcome 
contribution to the discussisn. It is prepared so as to be suit- 
able for distribution among housing committees, architects, 
builders, surveyors, &c., and the Richmond Gas Stove Company 
are offering supplies of it to gas undertakings who would like to 
circulate it in their own towns. As the result of the publication 
of the book being advertised in several of the architectural and 
building papers, a large number of requests for it have been re- 
ceived ; and those who made the requests will be glad that they 
did so—for the sketches of installations, and the information 
given, must prove of great value to those called upon to design 
or to superintend the erection of dwellings under housing 
schemes. In discussing a paper on the subject of gas for 
housing schemes read by Mr. W. L. Westbrook before the 
London and Southern District Junior Gas Association [as reported 
on another page of this issue], the President, Mr. S. B. Chandler, 
drew attention to the need for putting-up a gas show-house on all 
estates of any considerable size. Emphasis is given to this con- 
tention by the following statement which the Richmond Gas-Stove 
Company make in forwarding a copy of their booklet: ‘“‘ We have 
had a report from two parts of the country this week where the 
local electricity department are considering the erection of sample 
houses fitted throughout with electrical appliances for domestic 
use; and it therefore shows the need for the fullest co-operation 
on the part of both gas suppliers and manufacturers of apparatus, 
in order that in the new housing schemes gas may be sure of that 
supremacy which it is to the undoubted advantage of both the 
nation and the householder it should obtain.” The firm have 
done their part handsomely in preparing the booklet ; it is now up 
to the gas undertakings to see that advantage is taken of it. 











PERSONAL. 


Mr. ALEXANDER WILSON, whose recovery from an operation on 

his eyes was recently recorded with much satisfaction in the 
* JOURNAL,” has since intimated his desire to retire from the posi- 
tion of Engineer and General Manager of the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion Gas Department. He has been nearly thirty years with the 
Corporation, and has occupied his present position since 1903. 
‘ The King has been pleased, on the occasion of his Majesty’s 
Birthday, to give orders for a number of promotions in, and ap- 
pointments to, the Most Honourable Order of the Bath. Among 
the Knights Grand Cross is Sir HuseErr LLEWELLYN SMITH, 
K.C.B., Secretary to the Board of Trade. The honour of Kuight- 
hood is conferred upon Mr. Harry CourtTHoPre-Munrok, K.C., 
for valuable services at the Board of Trade. 


For reasons of health, Mr. W. Upton has resigned the position 
of Secretary of the South Barracas (Buenos Ayres) Gas and Coke 
Company, Ltd. He has been succeeded by Mr. M. DENNE. 


Sir Grorce BerLpy has had conferred upon him by the Dur- 
ham University, the honorary degree of D.Sc. 


By 27 to 21 votes, the Halifax Town Council last Wednesday 
approved the Gas Committee’s recommendation that the salary 
of Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky, the Gas Engineer, be advanced from 
£800 to £g00. Similar opposition was offered to the advancing 
of the salaries of four other chief Corporation officials; but the 
minutes were adopted in each case. Mr. M‘Lusky’s increase 
dates from April 1. 


The Leeds Corporation Gas Committee have appointed Mr. 
BENJAMIN A. BuRRELL Gas Examiner, for testing calorific values 
and making analyses of gas, and furnishing monthly reports. 


At the London County Council Gas- Meter Testing Office, White 
Lion Street, Spitalfields, last Friday week, a presentation was 
made to Mr. Epwarp W. Scott, the Senior Inspector of Gas- 
Meters for the County of London, on his retirement from his post 
after 43*years’ public service. The Chief Officer of the Public 
Control Department of the London County Council (Mr. James 
Ollis)—who was supported by Mr. W. J. O'Donnell (Chief Assis- 
tant) and other members of the headquarters staff—presided. 
Mr. J. W. Britton .of the Gas-Meter Company, Ltd., attended, 
as representing the gas-meter industry. Mr. Ollis referred in high 
terms to the zeal and fidelity with which Mr. Scott had carried out 
his duties. He said that he had given satisfaction to the public, 
the gas companies, and the meter manufacturers; and he would 
carry into his retirement the knowledge of a life well spent in the 
public service. Mr. Britton bore testimony to the courtesy which 
Mr. Scott had alwaysshown. The testimonial took the form of a 
framed illuminated address. 





OBITUARY. 


After no more than three days’ illness, Sir BoverTon ReEp- 
woop died of diphtheria last week at his residence in Avenue 
Road, Regent’s Park. He was taken ill just after he had com- 
pleted an analysis of oil from the new boring at Chesterfield. At 
the time of his death he was in his 74th year, and for half-a- 
century had devoted himself to the subject of petroleum. In 
course of time, he became Technical Adviser to the Admiralty, 
the Home Office, the Corporation of London, the Port of London 
Authority, and other Government Departments and public bodies ; 
and in 1912 he was appointed a member of Lord Fisher’s Royal 
Commission on Oil Fuel for the Navy. When the war broke out, 
he found a place on various Government Committees ; and on the 
formation of a Petroleum Supplies Branch at the Ministry of 
Munitions early in 1917, he was selected as Director of Petroleum 
Research. Later in the same year he was transferred from this 
position to that of Director of Technical Investigations in the 
Petroleum Executive. He was also Chairman of the Gas Trac- 
tion Committee; and he took a leading part in the foundation of 
the Institution of Petroleum Technologists, of which he acted as 
first President in 1914-1916. He was created a knight in 1905, 
and a baronet in IgIt. 


Sir THomas FowELt Victor BuxrTon, Bart., who died on the 
31st ult., as the result of a motor accident, was a Director of the 
Commercial Gas Company. 








Sir R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S., of Wrentham, Suffolk, who 
was Chairman of the Great Yarmouth Gas Company, left estate 
of the gross value of £47,456. 

Last Tuesday afternoon the members of the Edinburgh and 
East of Scotland Section of the Society of Chemical Industry 
daid a visit to the works of the Broxburn Oil Company, Ltd. 


The 184th quarterly meeting of the Manchester District Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers will be held at Ossett on Wednesday, 
the 25th inst., under the presidency of Mr. A. E. Mottram. By 
the kindness of the Chairman (Alderman H. Robinson) and the 
members of the Ossett Corporation Gas Committee, the visitors 
are invited to inspect the gas-works, and afterwards to partake 
of luncheon in the Ossett Town Hall. In the afternoon, there 
is to be a business meeting, at which Mr. John Bond, of South- 
port, will open a discussion on the “ Fuel Research Board’s Report 
and Its Effects on Manufacturing Methods.” 
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THE WORLD’S SUPPLY OF NITROGENOUS 
FERTILIZERS. 


By Dr. GEorGcE W. ANDERSON. 


Tue war has brought home to farmers as well as to the people at 
large the importance of artificial manure in order to increase the 


yield of our home-grown products; but owing to the enormous 
consumption of the munition industry, private consumers had 
to be cut short of their requirements, particularly as regards nitre, 
whereas sulphate of ammonia was available in limited quantities. 
The prices for nitrogenous fertilizers have advanced with the in- 
creasing demand and the cost of production, so that consumers 
are looking forward to a revision of the present prices, which is 
expected in view of the enormous quantities now available, as the 
demand for ammunition has ceased. 

The total world’s production of nitrogenous fertilizers and pro- 
ducts has been increased considerably during the war; so that 
great competition will ensue, in which Germany is likely to play 
an important part. The whole question is of such vital import- 
ance that it warrants a close scrutiny of both the present and the 
future situation. 

The following resources of nitrogen are available for supplying 
the world with nitrogenous products: 





(1) Natural nitrate of soda, occurring as a mineral chiefly in 
Chili, besides smaller deposits in India, &c. 

(2) Nitrolim, calcium cyanamide, which is artificially produced 
from calcium carbide and nitrogen of the air with the aid of 
a strong electric current. In the beginning its production 
was chiefly confined to countries with large water power, 
such as Norway and the United States; but it is now being 
manufactured in practically all countries. ; 

(3) Artificial nitrate of lime, chiefly produced from oxygen and 
nitrogen of the air with the aid of an electric arc. Owing 
to the heavy consumption of electricity, it is almost solely 
manufactured now in Norway—the country of cheap water 
power. 

(4) Ammonia as a bye-product of coal distillation, chiefly re- 
covered in gas-works, coke-ovens, the shale industry, and, 
in smaller quantities, from gas producer plants. 

(5) Synthetic ammonia, which may be either produced by the 
combination of nitrogen and hydrogen (Haber process) or 
by the action of steam on calcium cyanamide. 

Ammonia is easily oxidized, forming nitric acid (Ostwald pro- 

cess), and thus becomes a source for the production of nitrates. 


NITRATE. 


Before the war practically all countries were supplied with 
nitre from Chili, the production of which was increasing from 
year to year, owing to an excellent organization of the Chilian 
industry and very extensive sale propaganda. The total yield, 
which in 1900 only amounted to 1°42 million tons, reached in the 
last pre-war year (1913) 2°7 million tons. After the outbreak of 
war the exports suffered a considerable recession ; and, in conse- 
quence, the production had to be restricted, so that in 1915 only 
1'72 million tons of nitre were produced. However, this loss was 
soon made up by the increasing demands of the allies, particu- 
larly of the United States; the total output of nitre there in 1917 
amounting to 2‘95 milliog tons—a figure which is assumed to have 
also been reached in 1918. The United States alone imported in 
1917 some 1°4 million tons, of which 45 p.ct. was required for the 
manufacture of munitions and 20 p.ct. for agricultural purposes. 
It is assumed that rural consumers in America will absorb the 
excess of imported nitre, after the demand for the manufacture 
of munitions has ceased. 

However, as America is not capable of consuming anything 
like the possible output of Chilian nitre (which is estimated to be 
something like 73 million quintals=7°3 million tons (?) ) and the 
European countries will probably require less than during the 
war, the nitrate producers have an anxious time ahead of them, 
and may be compelled to reduce their production in-order to 
avoid amassing unwieldy stocks and a consequent recession of 
prices. The latter have reached an unprecedented figure, as much 
as 138. 53d. f.o.b. Chili being paid per quintal of unrefined nitrate ; 
whereas in the first balf year of 1914 only about 6s. per quintal 
was quoted. - 

According to a late announcement of the Board of Agriculture, 
a certain amount of nitrate is now available for farmers at £20 
per ton (go p.ct. pure), which does not compare favourably with 
the maximum price for sulphate of ammonia fixed at {16 16s. 6d. 
per ton, which contains about 20'5 p.ct. of nitrogen, as compared 
with about 15 p.ct. of nitrogen in the nitrate of soda. It is fully 
expected that other nitrogenous fertilizers will take the place of 
nitrate, and that nitrate of soda will hardly regain its former pre- 
dominant position in the world’s market. Although the nitrate 
industry would be able to reduce the present prices considerably 
if the Chilian Government would grant a reduction of the export 
tax, which now amounts to about 4d. per kilogram, £16 13s. per 
metric ton, of nitrogen (= about £2 10s. per ton of nitrate), the 
Prohibitive prices of-coal and the shipping freights will prevent 
this industry from seriously endangering the position of artificial 
and other nitrogenous fertilizers which gain more ground every 
day. This refers particularly to the enormously increased pro- 
duction of artificial fertilizers in Norway and Germany, both of 



















































which come into consideration when the European market is 
concerned. 


NORWEGIAN SALTPETRE. 


Nitrate of lime is produced in Norway from atmospheric oxy- 
gen and nitrogen with the aid of the electric arc, to a limited 
extent; the total output reaching in 1913 only 70,000 tons, and 
in 1918 45,000 tons. The production of this fertilizer has not 
developed to the extent at first anticipated, as the cost of produc- 
tion is rather high, owing to the enormous consumption of electric 
current. For one ton of calcium nitrate (13 p.ct. N) from 10,000 
to 12,000 units are required, whereas calcium cyanamide (18 to 
20 p.ct. N) can be produced with about one-third of this quantity 
of electricity (3800 units). In consequence, the production of the 
former has been limited to countries where cheap water power is 
available. 

Nitrotim (Catcium CyANAMIDE). 


The enormously increasing world’s production of nitrolim 
reached in the last pre-war year the considerable total figure of 
285,000 tons, which now it may safely be assumed is largely ex- 
ceeded, as in most countries existing plants were enlarged and 
new ones added. In Germany, where in 1913 only 52,000 tons 
were produced, plants of a considerable size have been erected 
during the war by private firms (Bayerische Stickstoffwerke, Knapp- 
sack) and the Government (Priesnitz, near Bitterfeld), with a total 
potential capacity of 635,000 tons = 117,500 tons of nitrogen. The 
cost of production is estimated to be about 84d. per kilogram of 
nitrogen—pre-war prices for material being assumed. This figure, 
however, seems to be under-estimated, as the cost of the electric 
current required for the production of 1 kilogram amounts to - 
about 7}d., assuming a current consumption of 19 units per kilo- 
gram at o'4d. per unit. However, it seems possible to sell the 
product at about ts. per kilogram of nitrogen, which compares 
very favourably with the present prices paid for any other nitro- 
genous product in England or elsewhere. Germany is not able 
to consume the quantity produced, and will naturally seek to 
export the excess, which is particularly favourable, as long as 
the rate of exchange is against her. 


SYNTHETIC AMMONIA AND SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


A somewhat alarming figure has been reached by the produc- 
tion of synthetic ammonia in Germany, which is chiefly manufac- 
tured by the Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik at Ludwigshafen 
(the Haber process). It is maintained by the manufacturers that it 
represents the cheapest way of producing nitrogenous fertilizers ; 
the synthetic ammonia being particularly suitable for conversion 
into nitric acid on account of its great purity. The above-named 
firm have plants of a potential capacity of 950,000 tons (calculated 
as sulphate of ammonia)—195,000 tons nitrogen per annum, and 
are supposed to produce ammonia at 6d. per kilogram. This 
however seems rather low, as the hydrogen and nitrogen re- 
quired for the process would cost 2d. alone—viz. : 

t‘oo kg. No 
o°212 ,, Hg 


1'61cb.m. at o'5d. = o° 805d. 
2°41 ,, ato 5d. = 1°205 


Nil 





2 o1od. 


This figure may safely be taken to be twice as high, as other 
costs involved in the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia are not 
taken into account; so that the actual sale price will not be lower 
than 1s. per kilogram of nitrogen (= £10 5s. per ton of sulphate 
of ammonia). Considering, however, that pre-war prices of sul- 
phate of ammonia varied between ts. 1d. and ts. 4d. per kilogram 
of nitrogen (=f 11 os. 1d. and £13 13s. 4d. per ton of sulphate of 
ammonia), Germany is in a position to compete easily with the 
natural product, and may greatly endanger our home market. 
Already before the war the increased production of sulphate of 
ammonia in Germany disquieted the ammonia market consider- 
ably ; so that makers could not readily dispose of their products. 
This was also partly due to the fact that our home consumption 
did not increase at the same rate as the production—1g01, 70,000 
tons; 1912, 90,000 tons—so that the British manufacturers greatly 
relied on export, where they met with some German competition. 











Exported to Germany. Englan4 Total Exports. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Belgium 15,775 5,169 20,944 
France . 7,428 8,964 16,392 
Italy. . . 3,551 5,922 9,473 
Netherlands 18,195 2,872 21,067 
Switzerland 1,337 oe 1,337 
Spain pean at, ht SS 2,550 52,382 54,932 
a a a 455 oe 455 
India . 16,024 38,046 54,070 
Hawaii . : 2,541 7,143 9,684 
British Guiana a 6,549 6,549 
Japan : is 114,648 | 114,648 
Mauritius és 4,976 | 4,976 
North America 5,630 37,067 42,697 
Central ee Whe és aa MY 
South +“ ke ihn. eae oh 428 ee 428 
Brazil : . os si 
West Indies m 2,459 2,459 
British India 818 iin 818 
Other countries SY ee 1,136 30,051 31,187 
Germany. . at, +e } 8,453 8,453 
sctkennineea ty : —— 

es et SY cK LG | 75,868 | 324,70! | 400,569 
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Germany had become an exporting country in 1906, after having 
been unable to satisfy her own demands until that date. At the 
same time the total export of the two countries together had not 
much increased—amounting in 1910 to 345,000 tons, as compared 
with 400,569 tons in 1913. England had the largest share in the 
last figure—viz , 324.701 tons; whereas Germany’s quantity was 
75.868 tons. 

The latter seems small in itself, but may be taken as a warning 
for the future, as Germany’s production increased rapidly since 
1900 (104,000 tons of sulphate) to 1913 (565,000 tons of sulphate). 























ek Nie ae Saat ia, Production,|Production, 
1,00. | 910. | 1912. 1913. 
Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
Germany. .. . . «+ «| 104,000 | 375,000 | 492,000 565,000 
England co 6 » « «@ « « } Sigg00 | sie,e00 | $79,000 414,700 
eee ere 27,000 | 116,000 | 151,000 oe 
France eek tas ie ta 37,000 | 56,000 69,000 
AS eee } 33,000 | 38,000 50,000 
Netherlands . ‘ 4,800 |) 
Austria-Hungary ... . 35,000 100,000 | - 190,000 
Other countries. . .. . 10,000 | 55,000 |) 
} 
BOM): = so a cw. 2 6 989008 | 25229809" | 3;399T,000 
CONCLUSIONS. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the production of nitro- 
genous products in Germany has been greatly promoted during 
the war, and that, in consequence, a strong competition may be 
expected, as Germany will not be able to absorb the total produc- 
tion herself, after the demand for munitions has ceased. 

The following table shows that there is a considerable excess 
of production over the probable consumption for which the last 
pre-war figure (1913) may be taken as the outside. Although the 
cost of production has gone up considerably, German manufac- 
turers were able to write-off their plant during the war, and thus 
have the great advantage of low capital costs. This, together 
with the present favourable rate of exchange for exports, places 
the German trader in an advantageous position. 


Production and Consumption of Nitrogenous Products in Germany. 








| 
Per | Consump- |  Pro- Pro- | 
_ Cent.} tion. Tons. | duction. 7 duction. | Tons. 
N. 1913. | 1913. : 1919. . 














Saltpetre 15'0 
Sulphate of | | 

ammonia | 20°5| 460,000} 94,300 | 530,000 | 108,650} 530,050 | 108,650 
Synthetic | 


750,000 | 112,500 | 


ammonia| .. os | «+ | 35,000 7,170 950,000 | 195,000 
Nitrolim . | 18°5 87,000 | 16,000 | 52,009 9,620 635,000 | 117,500 
Norwegian | | 

saltpetre | 13°0 38,000 5,000 | 








a 
1,335,000 227,900 | 617,000 125,440 | 2,115,COO | 421,150 











NATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF PRICE OF COAL AS 
AFFECTING THE PRICE OF GAS. 


By Norton H. Humpurys. 


As the possibility of a return to former parliamentary obligations 
referring to the quality of gas, with or without some readjustment, 
will shortly come on for consideration, the time is opportune for a 
review of the quality of coal now being supplied to gas-works, 
seeing that a consistent and indispensable feature connected with 
a return to anything approaching pre-war qualities is a removal 
of restrictions that prohibit the supply of pre-war qualities of coal. 
Working on commercial lines, no one can extract 16-candle or 600 
B.Th.U. gas from dust and dirt. Stringent quality clauses under 
present conditions would in many cases simply mean absolute in- 
ability to comply, with a plea of “ unavoidable causes ” in answer 
to proceedings for default, or, as an alternative, the use of car- 
buretting processes that would certainly add to manufacturing 
costs, and might enhance distribution difficulties, complaints of 
soot or smoke, &c. 

Outside gas circles, the general tendency is to regard this as a 
domestic matter, limited to considerations of administration, 
finance, or profit, and to ignore the fact that its effects extend 
far beyond the walls of the board-room. Take the case of an 
undertaking formerly able to sell at 3s., with a margin of 1od. 
available for dividend, but now at 4s. 6d., having a margin of only 
6d. The shareholders have sacrificed part of their profits, and 
thus avoided a further advance of 4d.; but the whole of the 
1s. 6d. passes straight to the user, and has the effect of increasing 
his bills to the extent of 50 p.ct. And the user is directly in- 
terested in the quality of coal, so far as it figures in this advance 
of price. 

During war time, gas undertakings have, without complaint, 
accepted all sorts of stuff up to 70 p.ct. of dirt and dust, regarding 
the delivery as a temporary expedient, and under the impression 
that the better qualities were imperatively needed, directly or in- 
directly, for the defence of the Nation. But though active hostili- 


ties have ceased for six months, and with them all requirements 
for special war purposes, there is not the slightest indication of 
improvement in quality. The only change is the diversion from 
“war purposes” to “export.” The temporary expedient has 
attained a more permanent character that admits of indefinite 
extension, and with it goes an important item in the selling price 
of gas. The difficulties have been met by assistance from re- 
serves; but these are limited in character and in many cases en- 
tirely depleted. So a continuation of present conditions means 
a further tax on the consumer. 

An important and peculiar feature is that the deterioration of 
quality is not general. Some collieries have not varied in this 
respect up to date, while others have more than doubled the pro- 
portion of dust and dirt. The only explanation offered is the par- 
tial or entire shortage of labour for picking over the coal at the 
collieries, which would only account for sizable fragments. It 
does not explain increased proportion of dust, or of incombustible 
matter in that form, or the extraordinary variation, from a trifle 
up to very serious proportions, as between one colliery and 
another. Perhaps some continue to send out a fair through sec- 
tion of the whole seam, while others reserve the tops and bottoms 
for the gas-works. Or, at present prices and the absence of all 
competition, it may be profitable to work seams that would not 
pay or find a market under fair trade conditions. 

Given an unaltered quality of coal and a free sale of residuals, 
increased costs of material and labour may be covered, with as- 
sistance from improved carbonization processes and better sales 
of residuals, by a comparatively small increase in the price of 
gas. Some undertakings are taking credit for this fact as evi- 
dence of superior management, to the detriment of their less for- 
tunate neighbours who, even with a sacrifice of half the profits, are 
unable to carry-on with a less advance than 1s. 6d. or more. I 
venture the opinion that in the absence of exceptional circum- 
stances, any increase exceeding 6d. to 8d. per 1000 c.ft. is due to 
less value received for expenditure under the heading of “ coal,” 
which increases working costs by diminished through-put and 
make per ton and a smaller quantity and poorer quality of coke 
available for sale. 

This is far from being a trifling matter from the consumers’ or 
from a national point of view. The total gas-works consumption 
of coal throughout the country is about 20 million tons per annum. 
Adding a reasonable estimate for carburetted water gas, this 
would represent 250,000 million c.ft. of gas ; and there would also 
be nearly 10 million tons of coke available for sale, which would 
replace a similar weight of coal, and save the cost of raising and 
transport. Valuing the gas at 4s. per 1ooo c.ft. and the coke 
at 25s. per ton, we arrive at a sterling value of £62,500,000. An 
addition of 1s. per 1000 c.ft. to the price of gas means an increase 
of £12,500,000 in the annual gas bill; and a reduced production 
of coke will add to the already congested condition of the trans- 
port service. Even in these days of economy envelopes, com- 
bined with reckless expenditure for purposes decidedly outside 
the ordinary taxation range, this item affects not only domestic but 
also industrial expenditure, both in respect to home and foreign 
trade, to an extent that calls for serious attention. 

Is the connection between gas consumption and industrial 
usage properly assessed or recognized? The word ‘ industrial” 
is a sort of pet phrase that carries a very uncertain meaning. It 
may be confined to distinct processes on a large scale, such as the 
melting of metal, or applied to a residue that is not included in 
lighting, heating, and cooking. A glance through ‘“ A Thousand 
and One Uses for Gas,” as published by the British Commercial 
Gas Assoeiation, goes to show that, so far from industrial con- 
sumption being limited to 10 to 25 p.ct. of the whole, it comprises 
the greater part. Used in a comprehensive sense, it includes all 
gas employed for lighting, cooking, warming, hot baths, &c., in 
factories, warehouses, offices, and shops; the entire consumption 
at railway stations; and figures in all cases of home consumption 
where lucrative occupation is conducted in the dwelling house or 
in rooms attached thereto. Evidently a large share of the addi- 
tional 123 millions goes to handicap industrial enterprise, more 
especially on a small scale; and our best financial authorities 
agree that private enterprise was never of more importance than 
at the present time, and that as such it should be encouraged 
and supported in every possible way. 

The Government have recognized the urgent necessity of cheap 
power for industrial purposes, to the extent of plunging heavily 
in the dark in the direction of new and untried schemes of a 
stupendous character, apparently sharing with the so-called re- 
presentatives of labour the belief that the capital reserve held by 
the British taxpayer is inexhaustible. And yet these prominent 
facts relating to gas have not been recognized. Itis up to the 
gas industry, as represented by the National Gas Council, to see 
that neither the Government nor consumers continue in ignor- 

ance of the exact position. No advantage is gained by locking 
the stable door after the horse has been stolen; and the nation 
cannot meet the urgent and immediate need for cheap power to 
assist in grappling with foreign competition by a scheme that at 
best will require years for its full development, during which we 
shall be rapidly losing trade. A starving man is not assisted by 
a guarantee for a hearty meal in a week’s time; and an imme- 
diate need calls for an immediate remedy. This is to be found in 
prompt assistance and encouragement of existing resources—such 
as the removal of restrictions that tend to force an increase 10 
the price of gas and at the same time are not essential to bare 





national necessity. 
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GAS INSTALLATIONS FOR HOUSING SCHEMES. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR SECURING EFFICIENCY. 


By W. L. WEsTBROOK, of the North Middlesex Gas Company. 


[A Paper read before the London and Southern District Junior Gas 
Association, May 30.] 


Most of us who are interested in the sale and distribution of 
coal gas are doubtless agreed that our commodity should, where 
available, be the principal agent for the production of heat for 
domestic purposes in connection with national housing schemes. 
Though gas as a lighting agent is far from played-out, and will 
compete with electricity for the lighting of the prospective new 
dwellings, it is in the wider field of cooking, heating, and hot water 
supply that gas, owing to its convenience, adaptability, ease of 
control, cleanliness, and the great saving of labour, as compared 
with solid fuel, affords the greatest service to the public by lighten- 
ing the labour of the housewives and bringing comfort and con- 
venience to the homes of the people. In order, however, that our 
fuel may be used to the best possible advantage, the work must 
be carried out thoroughly well from A to Z. 

In speaking of national housing, the class of houses under 
consideration will be those having a spacious living-room, com- 
bined kitchen and scullery, possibly a parlour, two or three 
bedrooms, and a bath room. The estates must be served with 
adequate mains, and the services and carcassing done while the 
houses are in course of erection. A probable maximum con- 
sumption for this type of house would be about 150 c.ft. per 
hour. It would, however, be advisable, in order to minimize 
variations in pressure, to lay a 1} in. service-pipe. 


METER AND SERVICES. 


A convenient and accessible position should be reserved for 
the gas-meter, which, to measure the gas for cooking, heating, and 
hot-water service, would need to be a 20-light one. Coal-cellars 
are not suitable places in which to fix gas-meters. 

My specification for the carcassing work would be as follows: 
Outlet and riser, 1} in. First floor: Run 1} in. to cover bath- 
room, lay } in. geyser supply off 1} in. to foot of bath, diminish 
from 1} to } in. for three fire supplies. A }in. pipe to be carried 
to each fireplace, and not more than two fires to be served by the 
}in. pipe. Ground floor: Lay 1 in. pipe to cover cooker and hot- 
water apparatus, } in. branches off 1 in. for both of the above, 
3} in. to copper, ¢ in. supply with 4 in. branches for two fires, and 
3 in. branch for gas-iron. Lighting service: From 1} in. outlet, 
and separate from heating. All points to be securely plugged, 
and work to stand absolutely sound by pressure-gauge. If, as 
is desirable, it is possible to arrange for complete gas hot-water 
apparatus to be included in the plans and specifications, the geyser 
supply need not be included. It would be a great advance in 
securing efficiency if it could be arranged for the architect to 
include the gas apparatus in the plans and specifications. Proper 
arrangements could then be made for the reception and venti- 
lation of the appliances. 

CookInc. 


The cooker should be fitted in the scullery; a tiled range- 
opening with chimney for efficient ventilation being provided 
for its reception. The cooker should be provided with a plate- 
rack, or, as an alternative, a plate-rack could be fitted across 
the opening over the cooker. It would also be possible to 
arrange a hot-closet at the top of the opening, which would be 
heated by the waste gases from the oven and hot-plate of the 
cooker, the hot-closet forming a duct, with the inlet for the waste 
gases at one end, and the exit at the other. 

If desired, in order to facilitate the removal of the cooker for 
cleaning, it could be arranged on a low stand mounted on wheels, 
and the cooker fitted with a specially constructed detachabie 
joint, which would allow it to be drawn forward out of the recess 
for the purpose mentioned. It would be necessary to have secur- 
ing hooks to. steady the cooker in position after re-connecting. 
The gas-cooker recess and chimney should back on to the fire- 
Place of the living-room, in order to facilitate the connecting-up 
of the coal-fired boiler (which I would recommend for the living- 
toom) to the storage of the combined gas hot-water apparatus. 
The gas hof-water apparatus and gas wash-boiler should be 
arranged on either side of the cooker opening, so that the same 
chimney would take away the waste gases from the whole of the 
gas apparatus. 

Hot Water. 


The hot-water apparatus I should instal would be combined 
apparatus, comprising gas-boiler and 20-gallon storage cylinder 
fitted with thermostat and cut-out valve, which, when baths were 
not required, would enable the amount of water in circulation to 
be reduced to about 5 gallons. When this quantity was heated, 
the thermostat would operate and cut the consumption of gas 
down to a few cubic feet per hour, thus ensuring great economy 
of fuel, in addition to providing a useful amount of very hot water 
in the minimum of time. 

Gas-FIrEs. 


_ In order to stop the undoubted waste of fitting register grates 
in bedrooms and parlours, where they are very unlikely ever to 
be used, tiled surrounds should be specified. Should perchance 
4 coal-fire be needed at any time, all that would be necessary 





would be to provide one of the loose fitting and removable barless 
type of coal-grates. All bedroom fires should be fitted with a 
boiling-rlng; and I should here like to remind manufacturers that 
we are still waiting for a well designed and convenient side ring 
attachment for nursery fires. Most of the existing types have the 
tap underneath the ring, with consequent risk of one being burned 
or scalded in turning off the gas. It should also be remembered 
that nursery fires are often surrounded by a high fire-guard; and 
when ring and tap are fitted a few inches from the floor, they are 
most inaccessible and inconvenient. Some authorities have under 
consideration a scheme of central heating, with coke or anthracite 
as a fuel, and with separate installations for each house. The 
communal system has been mooted; but it is not finding much 
favour, one chief objection being the equality of payment for 
inequality of service. I am of opinion that, except for blocks of 
flats under the same roof, the system is not advisable. 

While there is much to be said in favour of warming houses 
throughout by the medium of “ radiators” and a boiler, with only 
the one fire to keep going, it is pretty generally recognized that 
heating by convection alone does not give satisfaction in this 
country, with its damp and variable climate; and the provision 
of one coal-fire at least in each house will be advocated. It is 
just here that the gas-fire scores; one of its many advantages 
being that it is always available at a moment’s notice (by 
simply turning on a tap and lighting a match) to afford the neces- 
sary warmth, when any sudden change and drop in temperature 
make it desirable, whereas in the case of central heating, or even 
lighting a coal-fire, in many cases one would sit in chilly discom- 
fort rather than take the necessary trouble to get the fire laid 
and lighted. Or maybe by the time the radiators or fire began 
to give duty, the room would not be any longer required. 

The question of fuel storage and the transport of solid fuel, 
either coke or anthracite, to hundreds, or perhaps thousands, of 
consumers, in small quantities, at irregular intervals, and in all 
weathers (especially when snow makes transport difficult, which is, 
of course, when heat is most required) is a point in favour of gas. 


Cost or A GAs INSTALLATION. 


The cost of a gas installation such as I have indicated would 
be somewhere about {60, and would be made up, and I would 
suggest apportioned, as follows: 


Service-pipe (say) 50ft.. . . . . £4 10 o Charged to 
Builder. 
Carcassing eight points . . . .. 10 0 O » 
Hot-water apparatus and fixing . . 20 0 oO ee 
Gas-copper and fixing .... . 410 0 ” 
Fixing 20-light meter. . . ... I 5 O Tenant 
Cash price of cooker. . . ... 510 0 9 
One gas-fire at {2 10s.0od. . . . . 210 0 * 
Three gas-fires at {3 10s.0d. . . . I0 10 Oo at 
Wisleeteertiess 3 . 5 1 wt we 2 O ce 
ee ee ee eee ee “ 
£62 10 oO 


The cost per house to the builder would be £39. As far 
as the tenant is concerned, he would no doubt be able to obtain 
the cooker and fires on simple hire, if he did not wish to purchase 
them; and by adopting gas as his fuel, he would not only ensure 
efficient service for himself and household, but be serving the 
national interest by the conservation of fuel. 


DISCUSSION. 


The paper was followed by amore or less conversational discussion, 
in which many of the members referred to details of the apparatus 
proposed—particularly in regard to ventilation and hot-water supply, 


Mr, J. Hewett asked whether the estimated cost of {60 for the gas 
installation was based on present prices, and also in what district it 
was proposed to fit-up these installations, and the class of tenant who 
would be expected to occupy the houses. 

Mr. WEsTBROOK replied that the costs were based on present-day 
figures. He quite anticipated that the question of the tenant having to 
incur the outlay would be raised. This was why he mentioned that 
the tenant would no doubt be allowed to take the cookers and fires on 
hire. Apart from these, he had not very much to buy. It might 
possibly later on become compulsory on tenants to use gas instead of 
solid fuel. 

Mr. G. F. Cox pointed out that gas companies are interested in 
coke ; and he was surprised to find nothing said about the coke-boiler 
as put forward by the London Coke Committee. It would be rather 
a good idea to have a portable pattern of gas-fire, which would do 
away with the necessity for having a separate fire in each room. 

Mr. WEsTBROOK said he did not mention coke-boilers because he 
was not altogether in favour of them for these housing schemes. 
There were, of course, alternative plans which he had not mentioned, 
as he particularly wished to give prominence to this special arrange- 
ment. Coke-boilers would not be likely to appeal to the kind of 
tenant he had in mind for these dwellings. There was a distinct 
demand for portable gas-fires. Personally, he did not think one ob- 
tained the best results from fires temporarily connected. He would 
always strongly advocate fixing fires with sheet iron. 

r. W. E. Brown asked what was the rental value of the house 
under consideration. 

Mr. WeEsTBROOK: That is rather in the nature of a puzzle. It rests 
with the Government at present. 

Mr. Brown remarked that there was no one scheme which would 
do for every class of house. 

Mr. WESTBROOK said he simply mentioned the class of house, and 





left the rental open, as that must vary according to position. Modi- 
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fications would necessarily have to be madé in the scheme to meet local 
requirements. 

Mr. F. Ainswortu thought most of them would be rather frightened 
at the expense of the installation. He was afraid that in Ilford, if they 
wanted to get a look in, they would have to find something very much 
cheaper than this. 

Mr. WestsrRook said his advice was to try and see what they could 
do. Tenants would not be in a hurry to take houses unless there were 
gas-services laid. He did not see why gas companies should put in 
services free of cost, when water companies and everybody else 
charged for the work they did. He thought in the past gas companies 
had spoiled the public in this way. If one had a good article, the 
public would pay a fair price for it ; and he thought the gas companies 
had a good commodity. 

Mr. F. Pearce agreed with Mr, Westbrook’s remarks on the ques- 
tion of mains and services. He had very rightly advocated the pro- 
vision of adequate pipes. At the North Middlesex Gas-Works, on a 
Sunday between 1 and 2 o'clock, they sent out exactly double the 
amount of gas in one hour that they sent out during their heaviest 
lighting hour in the winter. It was not the slightest use making gas 
at ey works if one could not supply it because the mains were too 
small. 

Mr. S. BevincToN, referring to nursery gas-fires, thought it would 
be advisable to put them out of reach. He suggested that the cock 
might be placed just under the mantelpiece. 

Mr. WEsTBROOK pointed out that the tap must be placed within a 
reasonable distance, to facilitate lighting. It could have a square 
head and a removable key. 

The PresipEnt (Mr. S. B. Chandler) said it was a surprise to him 
that no one had mentioned the gas show-house. He was a great be- 
liever in putting a show-house on every estate of any considerable size. 
This placed before the potential tenant exactly what could be done by 
gas in housing schemes. Certainly, Mr. Westbrook had made one or 
two very good points—especially in regard to the question of central- 
izing the heating. In this country, people were not in favour of that; 
and if it ever came about to any large degree, it would mean consider- 
able loss to the gas industry. As to gas-fires, he would not care to see 
a large number of these put out over estates on simple hire; and he 
considered the builder should supply such fires, in bedrooms, especi- 
ally in substitution for coal grates. A house of the character Mr. 
Westbrook had outlined could be very conveniently lighted with a 
very small consumption of gas. He (the President) would suggest that 
nothing but inverted burners of medium and bijou sizes should be in- 
stalled. Taking nine of these burners for the house, the consumption 
would not amount to more than 24 c.ft. per hour; and reckoning this 
at 48. per 1000 c.ft., the cost would be 1'2d. per hour to run the whole 
installation, giving a light of somewhere about 400 candles. The ques- 
tion of maintenance was important; and assuming the gas undertaking 
was in a position to offer maintenance at 9d. per burner per quarter, 
and if they allowed 5s. per annum for renewing half the number of 
globes, there was a total cost per year for maintenance of 32s. This 
meant that the candle power would be maintained at the consumption 
for which the burner was set, at a cost of perhaps 4d. per hour. Now, 
what about electricity? If the electrical people had to supply 400 c.p. 
by 1 watt metallic filament lamps, they would have to charge for two- 
fifths of a unit, which, at 8d., came out at somewhere near 3d.—or, at 
any rate, considerably over the 14d. per hour. It would be different 
with the 4-watt lamp ; but even if this lamp could be made in sizes 
suitable tor small rooms, gas would be able to meet it on the cost 
point. For convenience, the pneumatic switch should be installed, 
and maintained along with the burners. He was a great believer in 
governing the pressures, and thought the time would come when gas 
undertakings would have to supply an efficient governor, in the same 
way that they now had to furnish a meter. 

Mr. Hewett, referring to a point which had been raised, as to the 
advisability of specifying a 1}-in. service-pipe, remarked that as soon 
as one got above an ordinary 1-in. pipe, the delivering area increased 
in a greater proportion. A I-in. pipe gave 0°78 in., and a 1}-in. pipe 
is — increase of nearly 60 p.ct. by the addition of } in. to the 

iameter. 
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NEED FOR CLOSER COMRADESHIP BETWEEN 
WORKS AND COLLECTIVE INFORMATION OF 
WORKING RESULTS. 





By D. C. Cross, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., of Lea Bridge. 


(A Paper submitted to the London and Southern District Junior 
Gas Association, May 30.] 


Some engineers of medium or fairly small gas-works have, per- 
haps, little or no opportunity of experimenting with different types 
of plant and methods of manufacture, and often have to form an 
opinion, or judge of the merits of two or three types of apparatus, 
principally from observations in the Technical Press, the special 
pleading of the makers of such apparatus or plant, or from state- 
ments made by other engineers who may at the time be only 
expressing a casual opinion without any actual facts to support 
their statements. On the larger sized works, conditions are often 
different. Here the engineer has the opportunity and staff to 
thoroughly investigate between the different methods and types, 
and can work out a fairly accurate comparison of the initial, 
working, and maintenance costs, which is of immense value to 
him when considering the reconstruction or extension of plant. 
Unfortunately for the gas industry in general, a good deal of the 
detail of this information, when obtained, is kept secret by some 
of the larger companies, and is not offered or placed by any means 








at the disposal of the smaller engineer, who may not have the 
opportunity to find out these things for himself. 

I have felt that some of our leading engineers sometimes lose 
sight of the fact that the whole energy of the gas industry should 
be united and combined to fight against cur common rivals; 
whereas some energy is wasted in competition between engineers 
in trying to outrival each other. If one can devise some method 
to make more gas, coke, tar, or sulphate per ton, or sell his gas a 
penny cheaper than his neighbour, he will often keep this know- 
ledge to himself, in order to show better working results, instead of 
offering it to his less fortunate neighbours in order that they may 
use it to the advantage of gas over electricity in their district. 
After all, no company is in direct competition with another in the 
same district ; and no company would lose a penny by giving the 
experience gained on their works to another, whereas it may be 
the means of saving another company some hundreds of pounds. 
Another real trouble, and cause of waste, is that some informa- 
tion when given is useless. It has been so doctored or distorted 
to try and prove a certain piece of apparatus is an astounding 
success—or, to say the least, not a failure—that many men are 
misled and adopt the apparatus, which may be an endless source 
of trouble to them. 

May I cite the case of vertical retorts? What a tremendous 
amount of literature has been written to prove the wonderful work- 
ing results obtained from vertical retorts; but how very little has 
been said openly of the great troubles they have given engineers. 
If a little more was said about the troubles experienced, we should 
sooner be able to devise methods to overcome them, and thus 
make an even more efficient plant of the verticals. This is not 
said to belittle vertical retorts, but rather to emphasize the saying 
that, ‘‘ We learn by experience.” If it was the trouble we were 
told of, the hearer would be put on his guard to avoid them. 

Coals play a tremendous part in the smooth running of verti- 
cals; but what attempt has been made to collect information as 
to what is the best coal, and which causes greatest trouble? An 
engineer starting-up a set of vertical retorts should be able to 
find out at once what coal is the most suitable, and which will 
cause him trouble and hang-ups. 

The foregoing statements are very general; and I appreciate 
the fact that many engineers during the war were always ready 
to, and did, give the gas industry the whole of their experience 
and working results on certain new problems. But at the same 
time a considerable amount of information is withheld. If a piece 
of apparatus or method is a great success, it may be well boosted; 
but if it is a partial failure, very little is said to save others from 
falling into the same mistake. 

A year or two ago I suggested to a few gas-works assistants 
that the collecting together of working methods and results of 
certain gas manufacturing plant on all their works might formu- 
late information of very considerable value. This was at once 
squashed, as most of them admitted that if they gave any infor- 
mation away in connection with their company, they would be 
severely reprimanded, and it would be no use asking their chiefs 
for permission. 

What I wish to put before you this evening is whether it would 
be possible for us juniors to approach our chiefs, and obtain per- 
mission from them to make tests, look-up records, collect working 
results, and give the full particulars to a small Select Committee, 
who would endeavour to sift out information of value for our 
members, and perhaps for the industry as a whole. 

All information collected would be treated as confidential ; and 
I would suggest that reports made should have no names on them, 
but be known by anumber, The key to the numbers would be 
held by the Chairman of the Committee only, and not be made 
generally known. All reports and tests made by the juniors 
should be first submitted to their chiefs before sending to the 
Committee. We could insist on their being first initialed. This 
would safeguard engineers against indiscretions by their juniors. 
The collection of information and making of tests is essentially 
the work of the juniors, as the chief engineers in these days are 
too fully occupied with administrative duties to be able to spare 
time to carry out tests or work out particulars of plant. Of course, 
the summary or conclusions obtained would be placed at their 
disposal for use. 

I would like to hear from members whether they think it would 
be possible to obtain the permission of their chiefs to form a 
Select Committee of three or four members of this Association 
to carry out investigations on gas manufacturing plant, while a 
second Committee be chosen to work on distribution subjects. 
These Committees would draw-up a schedule of the informa- 
tion required on certain subjects, together with suggestions of 
how tests should be carried out, and what records should be 
kept, &c. This schedule would be distributed to members who 
are in a position to obtain the necessary information, and each 
member be asked to co-operate and obtain as many particulars 
as possible, to be forwarded, after perusal by his chief, to the 
Committee, who would tabulate the results, and if practicable 
arrive at some useful conclusions. 

It is essential, if the scheme is to be of the slightest use, that 
all information of tests, working, and maintenance costs should 
be the whole truth and: nothing but the truth, and not in the 
slightest way camouflaged or doctored to cover a defect or bad 
result. In working costs, we must have not only the wages of 
men regularly engaged on the plant all day, but also all casual 
and incidental labour and material required for the full mainten- 

ance of the plant. No doubt the Committee would suggest that 
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‘ 
certain records be regularly kept to obtain correct information on 
the maintenance and running cost of plant. 

This collection of information, making of tests, and keeping of 
records would entail extra work on a good many of the juniors, 
but I think it is worth it. Most of us who are engaged ona good 
deal of routine work may often regret that we cannot spare more 
time for research. Here is an opportunity for all to take part in 
a big research policy, each doing a little bit; and the collective 
result may be of great value to every one of us. 

In making tests and collecting data for the Committee, you will 
be surprised at the valuable information you will obtain for your- 
self. You will find plant working far nearer its maximum capa- 
city than you realize, and sometimes quite the reverse; the run- 
niog cost of other plant higher than it should be; and perhaps 
the maintenance charges on a piece of apparatus in excess of the 
initial cost of the apparatus. These points are not realized in 
the ordinary day’s work; but when set out for a special purpose, 
as in this case, they are made very noticeable. 

May I in conclusion give you a few examples of the kind of 
problems we could with benefit tackle ? 

1.—Coal and coke handling plant. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of one system over another. Therunning and mainte- 
nance costs of different systems. What is the cheapest power 
to drive coal and coke conveyors, and the most efficient methods 
of handling coal. 

2.—Carbonization of coal. It is the many small details in the 
retort-house we should study. How the different methods of 
working create a higher state of efficiency in the matter of quality 
and quantity of gas and residuals, and in the working of the pro- 
ducers. What methods are employed to keep a constant quality 
gas; and what is done to keep down the percentage of inerts in 
the gas. 

3.—Much valuable information could be obtained from nume- 
rous tests made on the different types of boilers and boiler fur- 
naces in use on a gas-works with the different kinds of fuel avail- 
able. The efficiency of the various types could be compared. 
Very few engineers know the load on their boilers, and the work- 
ing costs; and even if they did know, they have nothing with 
which to compare their results to give them any idea if the effi- 
ciency of their boiler is up to the average. 

4.—The different methods and costs of obtaining the water 
used on the works. 

5.—What is the average cost per unit at which a gas-works can 
generate its own electricity, taking into account all maintenance 
and supervision charges. Is it cheaper to drive the generator by 
gas or steam power ? 

6.—What are the comparative working and maintenance costs 
of electric and hydraulic power doing exactly the same class of 
work—such as lifts and stoking machines ? 

7.—What are the comparative working and maintenance costs 
of electric, gas, and steam power doing similar work? It can be 
set out per u.p. developed, or million c.ft.of gas handled. The ad- 
vantages of one power over the other in certain circumstances. 

8.—Efficiency of the different types of scrubbers and washers. 

g.—Tar and liquor wells——The devices to overcome loss of 
ammonia. 

10.—The most efficient and cheapest methods of purification 
and the handling of oxide. 

11.—The different methods, and working costs of boosting gas. 

12.—The comparative advantages of running and maintenance 
costs of steam-turbine, steam engine, electric, and gas-driven 
power for fans or boosters. 

13.—The different methods of lubrication, and systems to cut- 
down waste of oil on works. 

14.—The best methods for lighting the different parts of a gas- 
works. 

When once you sit down to think out the number of interesting 
problems of the above nature worth investigating, you will be 
surprised at the scores of them. I have only quoted a few as 
examples. 

To come back once more to the usefulness of collecting data 
from many works. I could set out to obtain the working and 
maintenance cost of all the plant on my own works; but with no 
idea of what are the average results on other works, I cannot 
definitely form an opinion if any system or plant on my works 
is inefficient, or is costing more to run than it should. With the 
help of these collective data, and his own tests, an engineer may be 
able to put his finger at once on the points where improvement 
and greater efficiency can be obtained. 

I hope I have not been too much of a disciple of Mr. Wilson’s 
principle of “‘ Idealism;” but I do feel we can take advantage of 
one of the greatest lessons of the war—and that is, ‘‘ The greater 
the unity and efficiency, the more powerful and successful we 
shall be in our industrial warfare.” 


DISCUSSION. 


The Presipent (Mr. S. B. Chandler) remarked that unfortunately 
Mr. Cross had been unable to be present to read the paper himself, as 
he had been detained at the works. 

Mr. J. R. Gare (North Middlesex Gas Company) said there was no 
doubt a great dealin what Mr. Cross had pointed out; but, on the other 
hand, he could see a certain amount of drawback in it. In the first 
place, it seemed to him that if one were allowed to go round and per- 
haps crib ideas from other works, it would rather tend to stultify initi- 
ative; and initiative was just what was wanted. Engineers were answer- 
able to their directors for the working of their undertaking ; and direc- 








tors would doubtless prefer that the engineers should get ideas out of 
their own heads. Full comparisons of working appeared in the Press ; 
and for explaining how things were done an Association like theirs 
very well met the case. The members visited different works, and 
saw what was done. 

Mr. F. A. Frost (South Metropolitan Gas Company) said he was 
quite in agreement with Mr. Cross when he complained of the absence 
of freedom in offering information to other engineers. The position of 
the gas engineer to-day was not on a par with that of the ordinary 
tradesman, who could not be expected to give away to his competitors 
trade secrets. Whatever a gas engineer might give away to a fellow- 
engineer, it was obvious he would not suffer, as they did not supply 
the same district. On the other hand, there was every reason, for the 
benefit of the industry in general, why they should put their heads to- 
gether and compile results of working. Quite a lot was heard now 
about vertical retorts, and they saw in the Press the excellent results 
obtained with them; but not much was said about the other side of the 
story. They did, however, learn things indirectly; and it was what 
they gathered otherwise than from the Technical Press which in some 
cases made them take what they heard from a direct source with a 
fairly large ‘‘ grain of salt.” Mr. Cross mentioned the hanging-up of 
coal in verticalretorts. There were, he (the speaker) thought, very few 
which worked smoothly from one week’send to another. It was being 
found out that, in order to get the best results from the system, it was 
necessary to have a particular kind of coal. This was exactly what 
people discovered years ago, when they went in for inclined retorts; 
and the price of this coal went up to a figure which often wiped-out 
the economy which would otherwise have resulted from the use of 
these retorts. It was felt that whatever system they went in for in the 
future should be capable of dealing with all classes of coal; and to- 
day there was no metbod except the horizontal retort which would 
fulfil this condition.. Though, as far as results were concerned, they 
did not appear to be doing quite so well with horizontals as those who 
had verticals, he thought this was due to want of knowledge of what 
could be done. There was a lot of research needed on this line. 
With verticals, a larger make per ton was secured by steaming ; and 
efforts should be made to definitely ascertain the best method of apply- 
ing this to horizontal retorts. If this were done, he believed the hori- 
zontal retort had still a long future before it. As to the cost of pro- 
ducing steam on gas-works, they had to bear in mind that they had a 
large quantity of material suitable for steam raising, which they could 
not otherwise dispose of. Better results might be secured with steam 
coal or coke ; but they had to use up the breeze somehow, or pay for 
it to be carted away. It could be utilized very economically under 
gas-works boilers, by means of forced draught. 

Mr. J. Hewett (South Metropolitan Gas Company) said they were 
very pleased to have these ideals put before them ; but the difficulty 
in comparing results in any way whatever was to find out the conditions 
under which the results were obtained. Sifting out the figures would 
probably lead to some average which they might take as the ideal. 
But, here again, they were faced with the fact that very often only the 
best side of a question was put forward. There was no doubt that 
what Mr. Cross had said about horizontal retorts must be admitted. 
The inclined retorts some years ago came on the market, and did a 
great deal with a new installation. But the moment one began to be 
troubled with a variation in the class of coal that had to be used, the 
retorts became slighily distorted or small cracks, &c., appeared, and 
tended to hold-up the charge. These difficulties almost, if not quite, 
swamped any advantage which the so-called automatic discharge of 
the retort was intended to bring about. The horizontal retort would 
carbonize anything which would burn—especially as there were now 
mechanical appliances for charging and discharging retorts. 

Mr. F. Pearce (North Middlesex Gas Company) remarked that it 
seemed to him that they were rather missing the point of Mr. Cross’s 
paper. He thought the idea was to discuss whether it would be good 
policy to form a Committee to collect data. He quite agreed with 
Mr. Cross that it would be a very excellent thing if such information 
could be collected ; but he thought some of the difficuities in the way 
might be very real ones. An excellent end would be served if data 
could be secured in this way for the benefit of the whole of the under- 
takings of the country ; and it would greatly help forward the end they 
had in view. 

Mr. G. F. Cox (Commercial Gas Company) said it would be very 
useful to get hold of these figures; but Mc. Cross being, as London 
companies went, on a comparatively small works, he thought he had 
overlooked the fact of the great difficulty on large works of tabulating 
results regarding particular plant. Ona large works, unfortunately, 
it was not everybody who had the opportunity of going through special 
plant erected, because more or less they were side-tracked. They 
were put into different branches; and it was impossible for a man to 
spend all his time on one plant. Then on a large works particular 
plant could not be‘altogether isolated from the other plant; and full 
returns would be very difficult to obtain. Mr. Cross seemed to think 
that large works were able to collaborate, and get data together; but 
it would be difficult. At the same time, it would be useful if they 
could do as he suggested. 

Mr. G. Winstow (Gas Light and Coke Company) said it was obvi- 
ously correct that there was no connection between one works and 
another. Mr. Cross thought they as juniors should get permission 
from the seniors to carry out research work. The Manchester District 
Institution had already proposed to collect such data as the author re- 
ferred to; but owing to war conditions their Association had been 
unable to participate in the movement. The course outlined by Mr. 
Cross might certainly do something to destroy initiative ; and though 
the paper presented them with much food for thought, there was very 
much in it which it would hardly do for juniors to take up. It was 
more a matter for the Institution of Gas Engineers to collect informa- 
tion of the kind desired. It was not for the juniors to collect informa- 
tion for the seniors as a guide to how their particular works should be 
carried on. 

The Presipent remarked that the question was rather a delicate 
one to discuss off-hand. It would be useful to collect all data; but a 
certain amount of time would necessarily be involved, and wh» would 
pay for it ? 
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THE CORROSION OF COKE-OVEN WALLS. 
SALTS EXTRACTED FROM COAL BY WASHING. 


By W.]J. Regs, F.I.C., of the Department of Refractory Materials, 
University of Sheffield. 


[A Paper read before the Refractory Materials Section of the 
Ceramic Soclety.| 


A necessary first step in investigating the corrosion of coke- 
oven walls was the determination of the salts present in the coal 


as charged into the ovens which would be likely to cause corrosion, 
and of the salts extracted from the coal in the washing process. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. J. H. W. Laverick, of the Tinsley 
Park Colliery Co., Ltd., of Sheffield, I have obtained the average 
samples of which the analyses are given bélow. The corrosion 
of the coke-oven walls at the coking plant of this colliery is com- 
paratively severe, as it appears to be at all ovens in the Sheffield 
district where deep coals are coked. 

The coals which are at present worked at this colliery are: . 
The High Hazel seam, at a depth of 120 to 220 yards; the 
Barnsley seam, at a depth of 216 to 316 yards; the Parkgate 
seam, at a depth of 460 to 560 yards; the Silkstone seam, at a 
depth of 540 to 640 yards. 


Water from Water in Drainage Water 
Pumping Circulation in | from Washed 
Station.* Washery. Slack Hoppers. 











Grammes per Litre. 





| 

Ween se | 1° 469 2°780 3°290 
Pe Wa we ee 0°154 0°095 0' 102 
ee ee 0143 0° 108 0°098 
Sodium oxide. . . . . 0°304—si| 1'078 1° 402 
Potassium oxide... . 0°028 } 0°033 0°038 
Sa eee 0°274 | 0°928 1°180 
Sulphuric anhydride. . . 0° 480 0°593 o' 626 
Carbonic anhydride. . . 0° 069 0'051 0°044 
Iron and alumina oxides . 0'002 0' 006 o'013 
eS se) ot id O'orr | o'or4 o0'018 





* This water is pumped from shallow workings only. 


Probable Combinations in which the above Ingredients are Present 
in the Waters. 





Water from Water in Drainage Water 
Pumping Circulation in | from Washed 
Station. Washery. Slack Hoppers. 











Grammes per Litre. 





Sodium chloride. . . . 0451 | 1°529 1°944 
Sodium sulphate. . . . 0°149 j 0°524 0° 768 
Potassium sulphate. . . 0°052 | 0°062 0°072 
Calciumsulphate. . . . 0° 243 0° 168 0° 165 
Magnesium sulphate. . . 0° 357 0° 264 o' 261 
Calcium carbonate .. . © 095 0°057 0'062 
Magnesium carbonate . . O°O51 0°O4I 0'023 








Solid Residues from Evaporation of Drainage Water from 
Washed Slack Hoppers. 


P.Ct. 
Sodium chloride ...... . . 60°87 
Sodium sulphate ... . © « « Sg°67 
Potassium sulphate ..... . . 2°20 
Calcium sulphate ... =... . . 2°58 
Magnesium sulphate . . . .. . . 4°73 
Calciumicarbomate. . . . ... . 2°82 
Magnesium carbonate. . . .. . . 0°87 
Iron and aluminaoxides. ..... o61 
A ot i eee ee ae 
99°79 
Unwashed Washed Slack as 
Slack. + Delivered to Ovens, 
Sodium chloride, p.ct. . . . . 0°37 ae o'18 
Sodium sulphate ,, g 6) nts 0°19 ee 0°08 


It is evident that sodium sulphate as well as sodium chloride is 
removed from the coal by washing. The pit water used in the 
washery contains a good deal of these salts in solution; but it is 
unlikely that there would be any increase in the dissolving effi- 
ciency of the washers by the use of a purer water. There would 
possibly, however, be a reduction in the quantity of dissolved salts 
sent to the oven, in the water adhering to the slack, by using a 
purer water. But it is unlikely that this comparatively small re- 
duction would be worth the expenditure involved in using town’s 
water. The rate of flow of water through the washery is possibly 
of greater importance as the concentration due to the solution of 
salts from the coal will be reduced with an increase in the rate of 
flow, and there will be a corresponding reduction in the salt con- 
tents of the water carried into the oven adhering to the slack. 

The sodium sulphate present may be a factor of some impcrt- 
ance in the corrosion of the oven walls. By interaction with 
the coal, at the temperature of coking, sodium carbonate will be 
formed, and will be a vigorous corrodant. 


QUALITIES AND COMPOSITION OF SILICA 
BRICKS. 


A recent paper by M. Dauphin, in the “ Bulletin de I’Industrie 
Minerale,” contains a summary of the author’s experience in the 


manufacture of silica bricks. Asa criterion of refractory quality, 

the silicon content would be a satisfactory measure, were not 

the exact determination such a laborious process. For practical 

purposes the best measure is afforded by the temperature of sub- 

sidence of a small pyramid similar to the Seger cone and com- 

posed of the material of the bricks with the addition of 6 p.ct. of 

ferric oxide. The temperature is between 1750° and 1735° C. for 

the best bricks, and should not be less than 1710°C. With 97 p.ct. 

of silica in the brick, the temperature should reach 1750°C. A 

reduction in the silica to the extent of o'05 p.ct. corresponds on 

the average with a fall in refractory power equivalent to 1° Seger. 

The life of the bricks is also in correspondence with the per- 

centage of silica. Arches of reverbatory furnaces constructed 

with bricks containing 97 p.ct. of silica have proved capable of 
withstanding more than 200 operations. 

Alumina has a particularly injurious action, since it increases 
the fusibility. Its proportion should never be greater than o'5 or 
o°6 p.ct. In the case of lime, however, a reasonable proportion 
is not harmful; a content of 2 p.ct. provides bricks of good solidity 
without appreciably affecting fusibility. A considerable factor 
in the resistance and life of the brick is its porosity. It is found 
that only the capillary pores get filled with oxide of iron; the 
larger spaces remain empty, even in the case of an impregnated 
brick. M. Dauphin regards a brick as perfect if the impregna- 

tion does not reduce its melting point below the normal tempera- 
ture obtained in the operation of the Martin furnace. This result 
is approximately obtained when the initial porosity of the brick is 
about 18 p.ct. 

Under the action of heat, the silica suffers alterations of state 
which reduce its density. Quartz, of density 2°65, passes into the 
form of crystoballite, tridymite, or a fused isotropic form, all of a 
density in the neighbourhood of 2°3. The initial density is there- 

fore of great importance, since it gives a sufficient indication of 
the swelling which will take place in the structure. The-swelling 
is greater with bricks consisting of coarser grains; with those 
formed from impalpable powder it is practically nil. 

Silica sufficiently pure for the manufacture of bricks exists as 
quartz, quartzite, gritstone, and siliceous sand. Inasmuch as 
quartz behaves differently along its different symmetrical axes, 
heat which gives rise to modifications in the position and proper- 
ties of these axes thus produces deformations the extent of 
which are in correspondence with the degree of development of 
the crystals. It is therefore a necessary measure that the quartz 
should be ground, first in a macerator and then between ver- 
tical grindstones of four to five tons weight in order to reduce it 
to a state of division such that the coarsest particles will pass 
through a to or an 8 sieve. Any quartz, M. Dauphin declares, 
whatever its geological origin and physical appearance, may be 
used for refractory bricks if sufficiently finely ground. 

The ground silica grains are malaxated with milk of lime, so 
as to form a sufficiently stiff paste containing 1°5 to 2 p.ct. of 
lime. The resistance is greatest for a content of lime of 2 p.ct., 
and is found to be improved the greater the proportion of water 
which can be used in making the paste. In moulding, the use of 
a hydraulic press is preferable to hand pressure, the compactness 
of the brick increasing with the pressure. Solidity of the brick is 
thus partly a question of strong ramming. Moreover, moulding 
by pressure allows of the porosity of the bricks being reduced by 
2 or 3 p.ct. 


a an 


Phenol in the United States. 


In a note to the “Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry,” Mr. A. G. Peterkin, of the Chemical Department of 
the Barrett Company, New York, says that before the war the 
consumption in the United States of phenol was about g million 
pounds a year. The bulk of it came from England, and was 
obtained directly from coal-tar distillates. A small part was 
synthesized from benzol. At the time of the entry of America 
into the struggle, the production there amounted to 75 million 
pounds a year; and after that time the erection of plants pro- 
ceeded at such a rate that, when hostilities ceased, the productive 
capacity was more than 150 million pounds per annum. Of this, 
however, not more than 2 million pounds were obtained directly 
from coal-tar distillates by extraction with caustic soda. It is 
calculated that at the present time the consumption in the United 
States is not much greater than 6 million pounds a year; while 
in private and Government hands to-day there are at the very 
least 30 million pounds of phenol. No adequate suggestion has 
as yet been made as to what should be done with it. Before 
the war phenol sold at about 9 c. per pound; and on a basis of 
pre-war prices for labour and material, Mr. Peterkin thinks it is 
possible that phenol might be synthesized from benzol at a cost 
of between 15 c. and 20 c. per pound. Were the present stocks 
absorbed, one or two synthetic phenol plants might operate and 
ensure a home production equal to America’s needs at a cost n0 
greater than a fair cost of imported phenol, f/us the present 














duties. For the present, however, the plants are idle. 
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Of 
unfailing 
accuracy. 


If you want to check the quality 
of gas; to see its illuminating 
qualities instantly; use a 
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JET PHOTOMETER 


a direct reading instrument of 
unfailing accuracy, and which 
is unaffected by fluctuations in 
pressure, 


Apply for descriptive price list. Always 
ask us to quote for Gas Governors. 
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JOHN YATES & CO,, LTD, 


PHONE: Birmingham East 400, 401, { 
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BEST QUALITY TOOLS. 
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Supplied inane with white enamelled 
splasher, the whole forms an indispensable 
adjunct to every modern gas-cooker. 


A plate rack does not burn 
gas, but, by the convenience it 
provides, it induces a more 
regular use of the Cooker. 


We introduced this attachment 8 years © 
ago; to-day ours is the only pattern 
that holds plates in a vertical position 
so that all are equally and thoroughly 
heated—not merely the bottom one 
or two'as in plates stood in a pile. 


No Cooker is complete without 
a Plate Rack, and no Plate Rack 
so complete as Richmond’s. 


THE RICHMOND GAS STOVE & METER CO., Ltd., 


WARRINGTON and LONDON. 
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BRADDOCK’S 
RETORT-HOUSE 


GOVERNORS 


HAVE PROVED TO BE 


SECOND TO NONE. 
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Many repeat orders have been received. 








= Braddock’s New Patent Retort-House Governor 
is a further improvement and is especially 
desirable for use with Vertical Retorts. 





No. 310. 
Braddock’s New Patent En- 
closed Retort-House Governor. 

Latest Type. 





Further Particulars upon Application. 


J. & J. BRADDOGK (..7283%icreo), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM. 





Telegrams: “BRADDOCK, OLDHAM.” National Telephone No. 815. 
AND 45 & 47, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 1. 
Telegrams: “METRIQUE, LAMB LONDON.” Telephone No. 2412 HOP. 














The ‘ B.T.U.” Hot-Water 
Circulator and the Warm 
Bath. 


In meeting residence requirements a circulator 
which will afford a warm bath before breakfast will 
seldom, if ever, fail to meet other demands. This 
is the best index of high efficiency—for it means 
heating in the shortest time the largest quantity 
of water required for any domestic want. 


When in doubt let our Hot-Water Department 
assist you. We have figures and data that afford 
precise information; also printed matter, blue 
prints, and diagrams describing all important 
_details and dealing with difficulties. 








Send any number of questions. "We would like to 
assist your Showroom Staff to give definite replies 
to all enquiries. 


JOHN WRIGHT & CO., 


Hot-WatTEr CircuLaTor Essex Works #2 * Aston, 
AnD STORAGE TANK. B I R M I N G H A M. 


London Office: 19-21, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 4. 





WRIGHT'S “B.T.U.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. | 








Ex-Service Men and Vacancies in the Gas Profession. 


Srr,—It gave me great pleasure to read Captain Staley’s few words 
at the Institution meeting on behalf of the ex-service man. I can 
assure Captain Staley that he is not the only “* Gasman’”’ with an 
axe to grind. 

There appears in your advertisement columns each week an appeal 
for ex-service men, in which you state *‘ other qualifications being 
equal.”” How can a man with say four-and-a-half years’ war ser- 
vice claim the same up-to-date experience as the man who staycd 
at home? The ex-service man should be, and is, entitled to receive 
sympathetic consideration. I know a case of a gas engineer who 
has had to accept a subordinate position at about half his pre-war 
salary, and the only ‘“‘ crime’ he his committed is volunteering in 
1914. I personally have apolied for practically every job which has 
been advertised in the JOURNAL since November last, and in addi- 
tion have had my own advertisement; and, up to date, the result 
has been n7J. 

Mr. Shadbolt states in his reply: ‘* We make oll kinds of efforts, 
&c., and we are satisfied that in most cases this is done.””, And when 
one reads the ‘‘ Personal’? column, the ex-service man’s name is cofn- 
spicuous by its absence, Although the statement may have been 
made in perfect good faith, my opinion is that it is not quite correct. 
I am alluding to the results, not the efforts. Perhaps the demobil- 
isation Committee of the Institution could supply a tabulated list 
showing how many of the technical and administrative jobs which 
have been advertised in the JOURNAL since Nov. 11, 1918, have been 
given to ex-service men. Bp Y.1.. A. 

June 5, 1919. 


<i 


The Salaries Question. 


Sir,—Referring to correspondence in your previous issucs, | am 
asking you to publish this letter, hoping that a move will be made in 
the direction of establishing a Gas Clerks’ Union, in order that the 
salaries of this body of public workers are substantially increased to 
rates which will ease the ever-growing burden of those now working 
for salaries ranging below 45s. in many cases for men of twenty-one 
and over. 

Notwithstanding the high prices of living prevailing, one finds many 
clerks receiving less than 50 p.ct. increase over their pre-war pay. 

Surely, now that most of the ‘‘ boys’’ are home from the war and 
back at their old jobs, steps should be taken to establish a Union, and 
s» obtain the just dues for the male clerical staff of our gas offices. 
Now then, who will start the ball rolling ? 

June 2, 1919. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Extracting Hydrocarbon Products from Shales 
and Coals.—No. 119,648. 
REED, V. Z., of Denver, Colorado; assignee of D. T. 
Washington, U.S.A. 
No. 8330; May 17, 1918. 





PENPUSHER. 











Day, of 


Convention date, Sept. 28, 1917. 

In patent No. 123,415 there is described a process which has for its 
aim to combine extraction by solvents with destructive distillation, with 
the object of ‘* recovering as great a percentage as possible of the 
volatile matter by the action of solvents at a low temperature and leave 
as little work as possible to be effected by destructive distillation at 
high temperatures, and therefore at high cost.’’ The present process 
may also have this aim. 

According to it, petroleum-bearing shales and coals are subjected, 
before distillation, to the solvent action of material containing an acid 
—this solvent being permitted to pass through the mass of shale or 
coal and the combined solvent, and extracted matter being recovered 
from the mass, which may then pass immediately to the retort. The 
acid-containing solvent may be a product obtained in vaporous form 
from the retorting of the shales or coal after the extraction, and the 
vaporous solvent may be admitted to the fresh cold mass of shale to be 
treated, and may condense thereon and pass down through it while 
exercising the solvent action. The acid content may be added, as and 
when desired, to the solvent material. 

The invention is thus distinguished from processes in which solvent 
vapours and oils have been admitted to the materials in the retort ; and 
it is also distinguished from a previous proposal to add acid to the 
shale or coal, either previous to or during distillation—the function of 
the acid being to combine with and fix the ammonia; some of the sul- 
phate of ammonia passing over with water, and the remainder of the 
acid being found in the residue in the retort. The present invention, 
on the other hand, first treats the coal or shale with an acid solvent 
for extracting hydrocarbons—the solvent and the extracted matter be- 


ing recovered from the coal or shale before the latter passes on to the 
retort, 


Carbonization of Wood.—No. 124,274. 
Spicer, H. H., of Upper Thames Street, London, E.C.; a 
communication from John Wells, of Cairo. 
No. 4925; March 20, 1918. 
‘apparatus for treating wood or other carbonaceous material 
to produce gas, and at the same time a highly carbonaceous * 


This ‘ 
in order 





material having a relatively low content of volatile matter—as, for 
instance, charcoal,’’ broadly comprises a carbonizing chamber and a 
gasifying chamber so interconnected that the material from the former 
chamber may pass into the latter,‘and means whereby part of the car- 
bonized material may be withdrawn at a point between that at which 
the material is fed in and the point at which air, or a mxture of air 
and water vapour, is introduced into the carbonized material to be 
oxidized for providing the necessary heat. ‘This consists of a suitably 
formed duct extending from the inner surface of the carbonizing cham- 
ber into a vessel adapted to contain water, provided with appliances to 
facilitate the passage of the carbonized material from the carbonizing 
chamber into the gasifying vessel. The volatile matter arising from 
the treatment of the wood is caused to be discharged at or near the top 
of the carbonizing chamber, and passes downwardly outside the latter 
on its way to suitable devices for consuming or treating the volatile 
products. 


Manufacture of Nitric Acid and Ammonium 
Sulphate.—No. 125,444. 
and Kynocu LTp., of Witton, near Birmingham. 


No. 10,852; Aug. 1, 


Cocxing, A. T., 
19160. 

This invention relates to the manufacture of nitro explosives and 
ammonia containing fertilizers ; the claim made being for an improved 
method of manufacturing concentrated nitric acid from the atmosphere, 
together with a yield of ammonium sulphate, comprising: (a) The 
known process of producing ammonium nitrate crysta!s by means of a 
combined solid-fuel gas producer and ammonia recove ry plant, together 
with generating plant comprising electric arc furnaces and accessory 
plant ; and (4) decomposing the ammonium nitrate crystals by means of 
sulphuric acid in excess—the mass being heated under reduced pressure. 


Extracting Tar Acids or Phenols from Coal Tar. 
No. 125,445. 


Hirp, H. P., of Hipperholme, near Halifax. 


No. 10,885; Aug. 2, 1916. 

This invention, relating to the distillation or vaporization of coal or 
wood tar or coal or wood-tar oils, has for its object the cheapening 
and expediting of the process for extracting tar acids or pheno!s and 
the elimination of the operation of washing and agitation of the liquor 
after treatment by subjecting the vapours distilled off to the action of 
caustic soda as they pass over the still head. But it has no reference 
to the discoloring or deodorizing of or the extraction of tar acids from 
mineral oils by the addition of caustic alkalies to the still, or by 
causing the vapour from the still to pass over or through alkaties in 
solution or fused, as has been previously proposed. 


Gas-Heating Burners.—No. 125,676. 


HALL, I., of Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
No. 16,684; May 13, 1918. 

The-class of burner to which this invention more particularly retates 
is that in which air is supplied under pressure to a centra! conduit 
positioned in. an annular mixing chamber which surrounds it, and 
into which the gas is introduced. The invention is characterized by 
arranging supplementary air outlets from the central conduit to dis- 
charge into the mixing chamber parallel to the conduit. 





Hall’s Gas-Heatir g Burner. 


The cylindrical chamber A is a single casting with two inlet branches 
B, C, and an outlet branch D. Bosses constituting the extremities of 
the branches may be tapped or flanged for the attachment of pipes 
E, F, G, and strengthened by a circular bead H. The gas inlet is 
preferably in the same p!ane as, and adjacent to, the air inlet for con- 
venience in connecting to the respective supplies; and the former is 
inclined towards the chamber A at such an angle as to allow the 
gascous fluid to enter at the rear of the mixing-chamber. The central 
air conduit I extends the full length of the chamber A and is provided 
with projecting outlets J whereby a certain proportion of air is dis- 
charged into the mixing-chamber at various points in its length. These 
outlets are formed as tubes bent at right angles to discharge parallel to 
the main flow, and (advantageously) four are employed, arranged in 
two pairs—the rearmost pair being at right angles to the other pair. 
The two members of each pair may have a relative angular spacing of 
180°, by which arrangement it is found that ‘‘ proper admixture is 
eficcted with complete and economical combustion. ”’ 


Gas-Retorts —No. 126,121. 


BANOROFT, F. J., and HANsrorD, J. B., of New Barnet. 
No. 7131; April 27, 1918. 

This invention relates to retorts of the continuous or intermittent 
vertical or inclined type, wherein the coal carbonized is charged into 
the lower end of the retort, and forced through it in an upward direc- 
tion by a power-actuated screw conveyor—the gases being drawn off 
from the lower end of the retort. The object aimed at is to work such 





retorts so as “‘to promote high gas, tar, tar oils, and bye-product 
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yields, and coke of good quality.’’ Definite quantities of oxygen or 
air, and steam or water are introduced into the top of the retort. _ 

The accompanying illustration is a section of a gas-heated vertical 
retort arranged according to the invention. The retort casing A (round 
or of any desired configuration) is arranged in an appropriate setting B 
carried by girders. It is heated by gas admitted through inlets C in 
the upper part, into a combustion chamber D surrounding the retort. 
Products of combustion pass through outlets E into a regenerator F 
included in the setting. 

The retort surmounts a fitting G, which embodies a passage H for 
the introduction of carbonaceous material into the bottom of the retort 
and a chamber I encircling the passage and into which gas is drawn 
down through the material freshly fed in and through the openings J. 
The evolved gas and other substances are withdrawn from the chamber 
through the conduit K, which is connected with the fitting G. 
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Bancroft and Hansford’s Gas- Retort. 


Any suitable means may be utilized for feeding the carbonaceous 
material into the bottom of the retort and forcing it upwards. The 
means indicated diagrammatically in the drawing comprise a rotatable 
screw conveyer L axially disposed within the chamber H, with its 
spindle passing through a packing gland M, Extending laterally from 
H is a passage N, into which the carbonaceous material is fed through 
a hopper O. When such a conveyor is employed, it is preferable to 
force the material from the passage N into H, and against the screw 
blades of the conveyor L, which is done by means of a reciprocating 
piston or plunger R. The broken lines P indicate the uncarbonized 
mass of material in the retort—partaking a more or less conical shape 
—the apex of the cone extending towards the hottest zone Q in the 
upper part of the retort. The outer portions of the uncarbonized 
conical mass which are nearest the walls of the heated retort become 
carbonized first. The hot gases which are drawn off eventually through 
the conduit K pass down through the uncarbonized mass, and thereby 
assist in the carbonization. 

The retort is provided with a sealed hood S, so arranged that coke 
delivered or pushed into the head will be automatically discharged ; but 
if desired mechanical means (such as the rotatable arms or blades T) 
may be provided for extracting the coke. 


Generating, from Incandescent Carbonaceous 
Material, Fuel Gas for Internal-Combustion 
Engines.—No. 126,140. 


Parker, J. W., of Harrow, and GoLpsMIb-ABRAHAMS, E., of 
The Albany, Piccadilly, W. 
No. 74353; May 3, 1918. 

This invention relates to the generation of gas for use as fucl in 
internal combustion engincs—more partigularly those employed in the 
propulsion of automobile vehicles, motor boats, and the like, by pass- 
ing air and steam through an incandescent mass of carbonaceous 
material (coke or coal) in a gas-generator surmounted by a feed hopper 
from which the fuel is fed by gravity; the air and water being warmed 
by the heat generated, and the gas being drawn off from the hottest 
part of the mass of fuel. 

Fig. 1 is a vertical section of one form of the generator, and fig. 2 
shows a modified construction. 

In fig. 1 the fire-box consists of a vertical cylindrical chamber A (of, 
or lined with, fire-clay) surmounted by a feed-hopper B for the solid 
fuel, which, as it gradually burns away. within the fire-box, descends 
by gravity into the latter. The fire-box is surrounded by a jacket- 
space C to which air is admitted at its bottom at D, and from which 
the air (warmed by contact with the inner wall of the jacket) enters 
the fire-box through holes E at the upper end, so as to pass downwards 
through the solid fuel from above the level where the mass of fuel is 
kept in a state of incandescence. The bottom of the fire-box is fur- 
nished with a fire-grate F, upon which the solid fuel rests, and which 
surmounts a space closed by a removable ash-pan G. 


end a nozzle I for the escape of steam into the mass of incandescent 
fuel which rests upon the grate, and into which the boiler projects a 
sufficient distance to ensuré its being heated to the requisite tempera- 
ture. The boiler is fed from beneath, by gravity, with water from a 
pipe J connected to the vessel K, wherein the water level is kept con- 
stant by a float-valve or other device. 





























Parker and Goldsmid-Abrahams’ Gas-Generating Plant. 


The mass of solid fuel within the fire-box is retained in a state of 
incandescence for some distance—say about halfway—from the fire- 
grate upwards; and from a level corresponding substantially with the 
hottest point, a. gas-delivery pipe O leads centrally upwards through 
the mass of fuel and out through the wall of the fire-box at or near its 
top. 

The hopper B may (and, if the apparatus be worked as a pressure- 
gas plant, would) be closed at its top, and furnished with a movable 
internal door for temporarily supporting the mass of fuel within the 
hopper when the fire-door is opened so as to enable the fire-box to be 
cleared-out. 

In fig. 2 the fire-box consists of an upright tube of J-shape (of, or 
lined with fire-clay), the longer limb of which is surmounted by the 
fced-hopper B while the gas-delivery pipe O leads from the top of the 
shorter limb. A grid P is interposed between the summit-level of the 
solid fuel in the shorter limb of the tube, and a gas-co!lecting space O 
immediately beneath the inlet of the gas-delivery pipe O; while a small 
boiler H, fed with water (as in the fig. 1 construction) from a vessel K, 
is mounted within the lower part of the bend of the J-tube above a 
recess or chamber R (which may be covered by a fire-grate and fur- 
nished with a removable door) projecting beneath the bend and serving 
as an ash-pan. 

The air, which may be causcd initially to circulate through a jacket 
enclosing the J-tube (but not shown) is admitted to the upper end of 
the longer limb of the latter ; and the mass of solid material within the 
tube is kept in a state of incandescence from the upper end of the 
shorter limb to a point (say) about half way up in the height of the 
longer limb. The curvature of the bend, and the length of the shorter 
limb of the J-tube, should be such as to ensure that this limb is kept 
filled with fuel owing to the pressure exerted by the mass of material 
descending gradually in the longer limb, and that the temperature of 
the mass of incandescent material at its summit-level within the shorter 
limb shall be maintained substantially equal to the maximum tem- 
perature within the fire-box. 











Municipalities and the Coal Commission.—At a mecting of the 
Salford Borough Council last Wednesday, it was agreed, on the pro- 
posal of Alderman Phillips (the Chairman of the Gas Committee), 
seconded by Mr. Lees, to protest against the Coal Commission finish- 
ing their work before evidence had been given by consumers. Alder- 
man Phillips pointed out that municipalities were among the largest 
consumers. 


Gas Quality and Output at Portsmouth.—In his report to the 
Corporation of Portsmouth, Mr. A. A. Moncreaff (the Chief Borough 
Gas Examiner) states that the calorific value of the gas supplied to the 
borough by the Portsea Island Gas Light Company varied considerably 
during the year, but had been much more steady during the latter half 
of it. So far as purity was concerned, there had been no cause of 
complaint throughout the year. The pressure also had been main- 
tained; and, on the whole, they had had a better gas supply than 
during any of the previous war years. The Engineer of the Gas Com- 
pany (Mr. T. Carmichael) reports a very large increase in the output of 
gas from the works for this year, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year. The increase to date, since Jan. 1, amounts to 
86; million c.ft., and is equal to 12 p.ct. The increase for the last 
eight weeks is as high as 16} p.ct. If the increase continues, even in 


a modified form, the amount of the extra gas sent out during the year 





In the centre of the fire-grate is a small boiler H, having at its upper 





will be far and away the largest with which the Company have ever 
had to deal. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Progress of Bills. 

The Edinburgh and Leith Corporations’ Gas Order Confirmation 
Bill was read the first and second times. 

The following Select Committee has been appointed to consider, 
among others, the Bournemouth Gas and Water Bill and the Pem- 
broke Gas Bil!—to mect on July 1: Duke of Northumberland (Chair- 
man), Viscount Hood, Lord Aberdare, Lord Hindlip, and Lord St. 
Levan. 


The Northampton Gas Bill was read the third time, and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Progress of Bills. 

The Sunderland Gas Bill was read a second time, and committed. 

The Examiners reported that the Standing Orders not previously 
complied with had now been complied with in the case of the Shering- 
ham Gas and Water Bill and the Newark Gas Bill, which were ordered 
to be read a second time. 

The Ammanford Gas Bill, to authorize the acquisition by the 
Ammanford Gas Company of the undertaking of the Granant Gas 
Company, was presented and read the first time. [It was subse- 
quently ordered that the proceedings be null and void.] 

Coal Cost and Gas Charges at Malta. 


Mr. CAUTLEY asked the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he would inquire into the action of the Government of Malta 
in refusing, for some time, to allow the Malta and Mediterranean Gas 
Company to increase the price of gas at Malta, notwithstanding that 
coal there had advanced in price 4,9 per ton from a pre-war price of 
23s. 6d. per ton, with the result that the Company had been unable to 
maintain the moderate dividend of 6 p.ct. which they had paid for 
over thirty years, or pay any dividend, and had been threatened with a 
complete loss of profit; and whether he would assist the Company in 
obtaining compensation for the loss thus inflicted upon them. 

Lieut.-Colonel AMERY was not aware of the history of this matter ; 
but he would make further inquiry and communicate the result. 
South Metropolitan Gas Company and Sulphate of Ammonia Export 

icences. 

Sir ALBION RICHARDSON asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture whether an arrangement made by his Depart- 
ment, whereby makers of sulphate of ammonia were required to sup- 
ply this fertilizer for home consumption at a price considerably below 
its market value on the understanding that the balance not needed for 
such purpose should be al’owed to be exported was not being carried 
out; whether the South Metropolitan Gas Company, having fully met 
all the demands made upon them for the home market, now had large 
and daily increasing stocks, licences for the export of which were 
obtainable only through the agency of a combination of trade com- 
petitors formed with the approval, and receiving the support, of his 
Department ; whether the refusal to give licences without the consent 
of this agency was inconsistent with the undertaking given by his 
Department and a breach of faith with the Company; whether the 
encouragement of the combination referred to was opposed to public 
policy and calculated to create a monopoly that would prove prejudicial 
to home users when the present system of control was removed; and 
whether the necessary steps would be taken to ensure that the Com- 
pany’s applications for licences should be as favourably considered as 
those made by the members of the combination. 

Sir A. BOSCAWEN replied that the arrangement referred to was in 
continuation of one which had been in operation since the summer of 
1917. Continued supervision of the export of sulphate of ammonia 
was essential if sufficient was to be retained in this country for the 
urgent needs of home agricu!ture, and the Board saw no reason for 
changing a method which had worked well, was perfectly equitable to 
all makers, and had been accepted unanimously by the Association 
representing them. So far as the Board were aware, the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company were the only makers of sulphate of ammonia who 
had raised any objection. The Board had written to the Company 
expressing their willingness that export licences should be granted to 
them on the same terms as to the rest of the makers; but it would not 
be in the public interest to make exceptional arrangements in their case. 
The Board did not regard the conditions: imposed on the issue of ex- 
port licences as in any way detrimental to the interests, financial or 
otherwise, of the Company. As a result of the arrangements with the 
main body of manufacturers, the market price for export had been 
stabilized in the interests of all manufacturers of sulphate of am- 
monia; and the fact that this fertilizer was being supplied during the 
next four months to home agriculturists at a price below its cost of 
production indicated that home users, so far from being prejudiced by 
the arrangements, had been considerably benefited. ° 











HARTLEPOOL GAS AND WATER BILL. 





The Unopposed Bills Committee of the House of Commons presided 
over by Mr. J. H. WHITLEY considered on Tuesday last the Bill pro- 
moted by the Hartlepool Gas and Water Company. 

Mr. HOOKER (Messrs. Wyatt & Co., P t 
the Bill included provision for both the water and the gas undertakings 
ot the Hartlepool! Gas and Water Company. So far as gas was =e 
cerned, there were a number of clauses which were common to Gas 
Bills, and with regard to which there was no question. The Company 
pence for ag to raise £100,000 new capital. There was unissued 
er Bed phnng ee of & 141,195; and this, together with a propor- 
ponte Hh = 1 Soe grany would give the Company gas capital powers 


Sir ERNEST Moon, K.C. (the Speaker’s Counsel), drew attention to 


arliamentary Agents) said that 





the proposal in the Bill (clause 38) for the redemption of preference 
and debenture stock by means of a sinking fund, by extending the 
provisions of the Statutory Companies (Redeemable Stock) Act, 1915, 
beyond the date of that Act, and applying them to the new capital. 
He pointed out that this would be paying-off capital by providing a 
sinking fund taken from profits. No gas or water company had 
hitherto been granted these powers; and he asked what was the 
necessity in this case. 

Mr. Hooker said the advisers to the Company regarded the pro- 
posal as sound finance from the point of view of the Company and 
ultimately of the consumer. He could not, however, quote a case in 
which it had ever been done before. 

Sir ERNEST Moon: The effect of it is that you are using profits 
which you obtain from the consumer to-day for the advantage of con- 
sumers in the future. I daresay you know that, in the case of a gas 
company, this Committee has already refused to grant the power. 

Mr. HooKER agreed, and said that, in order to meet this criticism, 
he had amended the clause so that it should not apply to gas capital. 
At the same time, he thought it was the policy of Parliament to allow 
the powers, as evidenced by the Statutory Companies (Redeemable 
Stock) Act. 

The CHAIRMAN said that his objection to the proposal, in addition 
to that put forward by Sir Ernest Moon, was that it proposed to 
amend a Public Act of Parliament by a clause in a Private Act. He 
did not know why Hartlepool should amend a Public Act. 

Mr. HOoKER said that Acts were sometimes amended and adapted 
for particular undertakings. 

Mr. A. W. Branson, the General Manager of the Company, re- 
marked that if there was no power to redeem capital, it was a burden 
01 the consumers and on the undertaking. ; 

Sir ERNEST MOON said it was not a question of whether capital 
skould be redeemable, but whether it should be redeemed out of profits 
or by the re-issue of stock. 

Mr. HooKeEr asked if the Committee wou!d allow the clause in the 
Newcastle Bill of 1916 to be inserted. This permitted capital to be 
redeemable without being redeemable out of a fund provided by profits. 

Sir ERNEST Moon: It enables you to redeem by issuing further 
stock. ' 

The CHAIRMAN: I see no objection to that. With this amendment, 


the preamble was proved, and the Bill was ordered to be reported for 
third reading. 


<i 
— 


STOURPORT GAS BILL. 





This Bill was before the Unopposed Bil!s Committee of the House of 
Commons presided over by Mr. J. H. WHITLEY last Tuesday. 


Mr. PRITCHARD (Messrs. Sharpe, Pritchard, & Co., Parliamentary 
Agents) said the Bil! proposed the incorporation of the Stourport Gas 
Company as a parliamentary undertaking, with powers to supply gas 
in the urban district of Stourport and certain adjoining parishes. The 
Company was established in 1865, and had been supplying gas in 
Stourport regularly since then, and had recently taken in certain other 
areas outside the urban district. The Bill included the district of 
Ombersley within the area of supply ; but an agreement had been come 
to with the Droitwich Rural District Council that if arrangements 
were come to by the Droitwich Corporation to supply in Ombersley 
within two years from the passing of the Act, the Company’s powers 
should cease. The nominal capital of the existing Company was 
£6600; and upon this they were at liberty to pay any dividend they 
were able to. As a matter of fact, the dividend had been limited to 
19 p.ct., although for the past seven years the Company could have 
paid 163} p.ct. on the average. The surplus had always been put into 
the works, and the accounts for the past ten years showed that £°5200 
had been spent out of revenue on capital account; while there had also 
been provided out of revenue the sum of £3400 for working capital— 
making a total of £8600. The Company had exercised no borrowing 
powers. The Bi!l asked that the nominal capital should be converted 
into £13,200 of 5 p.ct. stock, and also that the existing shareholders 
should be allotted fully-paid shares to the amount of £6600, which 
was less than the sum that had been put into the undertaking out of 
profits. This had been decided by taking a structural value of the 
undertaking on a pre-war basis; and the amount came to over £20,000. 
He was told that, had the valuation been made on the present basis, it 
would have amounted to something like £50,000. Even the District 
Council agreed that the Company had been exceedingly conservative, 
and had suggested that they would have thought the value on the pre- 
war basis would have been about £30,000. The additional capital of 
£20,000 was, when the Bill was introduced, anticipated to last for 
twelve or fifteen years; but it was not now expected to last for more 
than eight or ten years, as a very large order had just been received 
from a motor cycle factory and a gencral engineering works. 

The CHAIRMAN asked if an clectric power station was to be erected 
at Stourport by the Power Company. 

Mr. PRITCHARD said it was. The Gas Company hoped it would 
come along, because it was anticipated that it would increase business. 
He added that the standard price was 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. within one 
mile of the gas-works and 5s. beyond. The present charge was 4s. 10d. 
It was feared, however, that it would have to be increased in the im- 
mediate future; but it was hoped that this would be the last increase. 
Before the war, the Company was able easily to supply at 4s. 6d. 

Mr. A, S. Foster, the Engineer and Manager of the Company, said 
that pre-war the Company’s coal came from near Wrexham; but 
under the coal reorganization scheme they now had to obtain it from 
South Yorkshire. This coal, however, was much worse for gas- 
making purposes. " 

Mr. G. Stevenson, Consulting Engineer to the Company, said he had 
prepared the valuation of the undertaking referred to, and it worked 
out to £748 per million of the previous year’s output, which was very 
much less than the average of works of this size. ; 


The preamble of the Bill was proved; and it was ordered to be 
reported for third reading. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 





THE COAL INDUSTRY COMMISSI9N. 


A Scheme of Co-Partnership for the Coal Industry outlined by 
Mr. William Cash. 
On Friday, the 30th ult., Mr. WILLIAM Casi was called to give 
evidence. He said he had had thirty years’ general experience as an 


accountant, particularly in connection with gas and water under- 
takings. He was very fami'iar with the Statute Law governing the 
supply of gas and water, and’had some knowledge of electric light and 
tramways legislation. He was a member of the Executive of the 
National Gas Council, and was the Employers’ Representative on the 
Gas Industrial Council which had just recently been formed. From 
his close connection with the gas industry, he was deeply concerned in 
the problems now being considered by the Commission, particularly as 
the decisions of the Commissioners might affect the supply of coal, on 
which the gas industry depended. He was not, however, commissioned 
by the gas industry to speak on their behalf, nor was he expressing the 
views of any other organized body of persons. 

He had given some consideration to the question of nationalization 
of the coal industry; and he ventured to put forward such information 
as he possessed in the hope that it might be worthy of consideration by 
the Commission as a solution of the problem as to what conditions 
should be applied to the conduct of the industry in future in the 
interest of the community, the miners, and the coalowners. In his 
opinion, a parallel case existed between the supply of water, gas, and 
electricity and the supply of coal. The Legislature had provided that 
the first three should be dealt with on the lines of a regulated mono- 
poly. The supply of all three commodities was in the hands of both 
companies and local authorities; but many of the undertakings now 
conducted by the latter were commenced by private undertakers and 
had been subsequently transferred to the local authorities by purchase 
01 terms sanctioned by Parliament. He thought the conditions exist- 
ing with regard to gas would be most helpful if the Commission should 
be of opinion that similar conditions might be applied to the coal 
industry. 

In 1845, the Companies Clauses Consolidation, Act was passed, which 
in one complete form dealt with the whole law relating to all com- 
panies thereafter incorporated by Act of Parliament for the purpose of 
carrying on any undertaking. The Act, with certain exceptions and 
modifications, was incorporated in the Special Act of every gas and 
water company; and therefore every statutory gas or water company 
was exempt from the provisions of the Companies Act, 1908, or the 
preceding Act relating to limited companies. The earliest legislation 
with regard to water companies was the Water-Works Clauses Act, 
1847. This Act defined and limited the amount of capital to be em- 
ployed, and made general provisions as to the way in which the busi- 
ness was to be carried on. It was the practice of Parliament in 
authorizing the creation of capital for both gas and water undertakings 
to limit the amount from time to time granted to such an amount as 
would meet the likely requirements for such period as would bring the 
undertakers again before Parliament for a review of their stewardship 
every twelve or fifteen years. A statutory gas undertaking had a 
virtual monopoly in the sense that Parliament did not grant over- 
lapping powers to companies or authorities; but it was a regulated 
authority within the assigned district. There had been a few cases in 
recent sessions since 1905 where Parliament had entrusted electricity 
powers to statutory gas companies. 

Under the provisions of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, which 
was the main statute or charter under which a gas company carried on 
its business, the profit to be divided among the shareholders was 
limited to 10 p.ct. on the paid-up capital, with power to make-up any 
deficiency of dividend out of future profits, and with the obligation to 
accumulate as a reserve fund any surplus profits to an amount not 
exceeding one-tenth of the nominal capital. This reserve fund was 
also available to meet any extraordinary claim or demand. When the 
reserve fund reached its limit, the undertakers were required to apply 
any surplus profits in the reduction of the price of gas. Combined 
with a maximum dividend to the shareholder, each Special Act con- 
tained a maximum price to be charged for the gas supplied. 

In 1875 a system of sliding scale in the price of gas and dividend 
was first introduced in London, and had since then been very widely 
adopted. The basis of the principle was that a reduction or increase 
in the price of gas was followed by an increase or reduction in the 
dividend payable. The consumer and the shareholder thus became, 
in a sense, partners in the business; and an indueement was thereby 
offered to the company to conduct its business on the most approved 
and up-to-date lines to obtain the best working results. Two years 
later the auction clauses were introduced in Gas Bills. By this enact- 
ment all future additional capital had to be offered publicly by auction 
or tender to the highest bidder. The premiums obtained were treated 
as capital and carried no dividend. Large sums of capital had been 
raised by these means on the most advantageous terms obtainable. In 
the eight years, 1899 to 1908, about eight millions of capital were 
raised by various statutory companies, and premiums received to an 
extent of approximately 41,450,000. The consequent cost of capital 
in the shape of interest or dividend had been kept as low as possible ; 
and the consumer had received the benefit in the lessened price of gas. 
In fixing the standard price for a company adopting the sliding-scale, 
the past records, as to cost of manufacture and the dividends paid, had 
been investigated. Once fixed, Parliament had not thereafter amended 
the bargain, except for some other alteration simultaneously effected— 
such as lowering the prescribed illuminating value of the gas supplied. 
Attempts had been made from time to time to induce the Legislature 
to alter the bargain, which companies had always strenuously resisted, 
and rightly so. The existing capital had been raised under certain 
conditions; and although the bargain might—through good manage- 
ment or modern developments—have resulted in a greater benefit in 
dividend than was originally expected, the partnership was continuing, 
and the consumer had received in reduction of price his full share of 





the advantage. The general basis of slide had been 5s. p.ct. on 10 p.ct. 
capital for each penny in the price of gas. On converted capital of 
5-p.ct. the dividend variation had been 2s. 6d. p.ct., and in some cases 
3s. 6d. when applied to 7 p.ct. additional capital. With the introduc- 
tion of the sliding-scale, the old limited reserve was done away with; 
and in its place a fund with no limitations (built-up out of divisible 
profits only) was introduced. This meant that the shareholders might, 
out of their share of the profits, lay aside such sum as they thought fit. 
The stiding-scale companies were allowed an insurance fund; the 
arnual contribution being limited to 1 p.ct. on the capital, and the 
total to 5 p.ct. on the capital. After 1908, the insurance and renewal 
funds were amalgamated into one fund, called the Special Purposes 
Fund; the contribution being 1 p.ct. per annum, and the limit 10 p.ct. 
on the paid-up capital, including premiums. 

Witness next drew attention to the principle of co-partnership re- 
cently adopted, whereby the workpeople and staffs of many of the 
larger companies had been given a share in the prosperity of the under- 
takings. This plan was first introduced in gas companies by the late 
Sir George Livesey, in 1890, at the South Metropolitan Gas-Works. 
Although the terms varied with the different companies, the broad 


.basis was identical. ‘The employees received a bonus calculated by 


way of percentage on the individual wages paid, and rising or falling 
by (say) one-half or one-quarter p.ct. for each decrease or increase of 
1d. in the price of gas ruling during the twelve months current. This 
borus was placed to the credit of the employees, and was used in whole 
or in part for the acquisition of stock or shares in the undertaking. 
Co-partners were admitted after a period of probation, and signed an 
agreement of service. 

The results had, of course, been seriously affected by the war. In 
1913, 33 companies divided £;140,107—the lowest amount being 4 p.ct. 
and the highest 8 p.ct. Educational and training work was now being 
undertaken by certain companies—lectures being given for employees 
on the process of manufacture, the art of salesmanship, and the best 
appliances for the consumers. 

The war had had a serious effect on gas undertakings; the increased 
cost of coal and labour had materially raised the cost of production, 
which in turn had its effect upon the price charged. In this way.the 
dividends on nearly all gas shares had been reduced. A gas company 
could not profiteer. It was compelled to pass on to the consumer the 
increase in cost, which it could not control. As a further consequence, 
the share of profits or bonus to co-partners had disappeared. In two 
companies with which he was connected the directors had amended 
the schemes by giving a minimum bonus of 4 p.ct. on wages; at the 
same time inaugurating a pension fund, applying the bulk of the bonus 
to pay the men’s contribution. Both these companies were now in 
consultation with their men on the question of revising the co-partner- 
ship scheme to fit in with the Works Committees now in course of 
formation under the Whitley Scheme of Councils. Personally, he 
hoped the functions of these Committees would be extended from con- 
sultative measures on management, wages, &c., to recreation and 
housing. These schemes recognized in full the men’s rights to organi- 
zation by Trade Unions; and, as outlined by the Ministry of Labour, 
they would safeguard decisions arrived at on a national basis relating 
to such matters as hours of labour. 

He thought a similar arrangement could be applied to the coal in- 
dustry. Coal was a national and universal necessity, and like gas in 
a sense, similarly qualified, a monopoly. He would suggest in outline 
the principles that might be applied. It should be provided by a 
General Act of Parliament that no one should engage in coal mining 
for the sale of coal without the authority of an Order. It would not 
be possible for Parliament under the present methods of Private Bill 
Legislation to institute the necessary inquiries to settle the conditions 
applicable to each colliery undertaking. He would suggest the setting- 
up of Coal Commissioners, to settle the terms of the Order to be 
granted to each undertaking. He would take, as the basis for the 
formation of such a Board, the recommendations of the Committee 
appointed by the Board of Trade in their report of April 29, 1918, 
relating to electric power supply. Under the powers proposed, the 
Commissioners would be enabled to fix a standard dividend for the 
ordinary capital, the amount of the capital, and the standard selling 
price for the coal—regard being had in each case to the past history 
and capabilities of the particular colliery. Based on these two stan- 
dards, every reduction in the price realized for the coal would entitle 
the undertaking to distribute to the proprietors and the workpeople 
out of profits or reserve, so far as available, a relatively increased 
dividend. Conversely every increase in the price realized above the 
standard would involve a relative reduction in the dividend and bonus. 
Though he could not suggest the relative slide, he thought that a basis 
should be found so as to provide a real inducement to reduce prices. 
Further regulations would fix the limits of the reserve for: (a) Equali- 
zation of dividends; (4) accidents; (c) special renewals; (@) amortiza- 
tion of leaseholds or property of a wasting character. He further sug- 
gested that a proportion of the profits—also dependent on the price 
realized for coal—should be allocated as a bonus, on co-partnership 
lines, to the workpeople and officials, and payable as a percentage on 
wages and salaries. All this would tend to unite the management and 
the workpeople in a common object, to reduce the costs and the selling 
price, and increase the profits—thus creating a true co-partnership 
between the proprietors, the workpeople, and the public. Standardized 
accounts should be obligatory, and should contain statistical informa- 
tion as to the coal raised, the wagons owned, and any other necessary 
information. 

As a guide, he would mention the forms prescribed fdr gas companies, 
electric light companies, and the most recent form of railway accounts 
as laid down under the Railway Companies (Accounts and Returns) 
Act, 1911. The main heads would, infer alia, state amount of wages 
paid, cost of materials used, cost of repairs and upkeep, administra- 
tion, rents and repairs of cottage properties, and royalties. Coal 
statistics should show tons of coal raised and coal applied for colliery 
use and supplied free to workpeople. The coal industry, having a 
simple and convenient unit of tons, lent itself admirably to statistical 
record in the matter of costs and easy comparison of working results. 
These accounts should be filed with the Coal Commissioners, and 
should also be available for inspection by all persons interested. 
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The Commissioners might also be given plenary powers to fix all 
future royalties in respect of undeveloped coal. ‘There would be no 
necessity to go-to the expense of re-incorporation. Re-incorporation 
had been the practice with regard to non-statutory gas companies 
applying for Private Acts. The procedure of the Coal Commissioners 
would follow the methods of the Board of Trade in granting Pro- 
visional Orders to undertakers, both companies and private individuals, 
under the provisions of the Gas and Water Facilities Acts, 1870 and 
1873. ‘These Orders required the confirmation of Parliament; but he 
suggested that this should not be requisite in the case of collicries. 
His personal opinion was not in favour of nationalization; but pro- 
cedure on the above lines would materially assist subsequent action for 
nationalization if this were decided upon hereafter. The accounts 
suggested would afford all the neccessary information as to profits, 
costs, &c. ; and the regulation of the industry would limit the expansion 
of profits to an undue extent. The formation of Works Committees, 
the sharing of profits, the acquisition of shares in the undertaking, 
and the knowledge of working results, he believed would go a long 
way to meet the present suspicion and dissatisfaction felt by work- 
people. 

In the case of a few gas companies, Parliament had sanctioned the 
creation of benefit funds for workpeople, limiting the amount so ex- 
pended to a sum calculated on the sale of gas. Special provision had 
been made in certain Private Acts simplifying the transfer and trans- 
mission on death of workmen's share-holdings; and a Bill was at 
present before Parliament by which leave was asked to expend moncy 
in housing schemes. In a few companies, there were provisions for 
working-men directors where profit-sharing schemes were in operation. 
The issue of capital direct to workpeeople had also been recognized. 
With regard to future capital, he thought legislation on the above 
lines would attract it. The method of requiring gas and water com- 
panies to raise a substantial portion of their capital by loan or mort- 
gage, at a fixed and limited rate of interest, had a most beneficial 
effect, as it insured cheap capital, which was for the benefit of the 
shareholder and the consumer. 

Speaking generally, he did not think municipal undertakings were 
as efficiently conducted as those privately owned, though of course 
there were exceptions. There was not the same opportunity of obtain- 
ing special recognition of exceptional services. In Government De- 
partments it was always difficult to get at the head man who was in a 
position to settle anything finally; and in his experience there was a 
tendency to avoid responsibility, for fear of making a mistake or in- 
curring censure. The shareholders’ meeting, and the rate of dividend, 
were a spur to the responsible officials in private undertakings. There 
could be no similar review of operations under bureaucratic control. 
Under national control, all competition would be eliminated, which 
would be most disastrous. With regard to unprofitable coalfields, it 
might be possible to raise a development fund by a levy at a rate per 
ton on the coal raised within defined areas for their development. 

Parliament had sanctioned the transfer of gas and water under- 
takings to local authorities by compulsory purchase; the price being 
settled by arbitration. Broadly speaking, the procedure was to ascer- 
tain a maintainable revenue capable of being distributed within the 
limits fixed by the Act of Parliament, and to multiply this by the 
number of years’ purchase, adding thereto a sum for disturbance by 
reason of compulsion, to cover the cost of re-investment and the tem- 
porary loss of interest. ‘The number of years’ purchase was deter- 
mined by the relative value of other like securities. He suggested that 
similar conditions might apply to the coal industry. It was usual to 
provide compensation to directors for loss of office, and to managers, 
engineers, and officers displaced, if not taken over. In the transfer of 
a colliery by purchase, special regard would have to be had to the re- 
maining life of the coalfields acquired, and the profits adjusted to 
ailow for exhaustion at the date appropriate in each case. 

Under the Metropolis Water Act, 1902, eight London Water Com- 
panies were transferred to the Metropolitan Water Board. The terms 
of payment were settled by an arbitration—the awards and costs 
amounting to about 474 million pounds. In the case of the West 
Middlesex Company, the sum awarded was equal to 38 years’ purchase 
of the statutory dividend. In the case of the Port of London Authority, 
which took over the London Docks under the Port of London Act, 
1908, the sum payable was £ 22,350,000. The terms included com- 
pensation to the directors of the three dock companies, amounting to 
a sum of £127,600 (payable in ‘‘ A” stock) and also compensation to 
officers under certain circumstances and conditions. 


By Sir ARTHUR DucKHAM: He did not see that the fact that the 
supply of gas was more or less kept in one area affected the position. 
His suggestion would be that, in fixing a standard price for each coal 
undertaking, regard should be had by the authority settling the terms 
of the Order to the circumstances (in connection with each under- 
taking) of its past history, just as was done when a gas company had 
come to Parliament for incorporation. When a colliery produced five 
or six different classes of coal, the average cost should be taken, and 
the standard based on the price realized. He should be very sorry to 
see a standard price which was subject to continual variation, as this 
would destroy a great deal of the incentive. 

Sir ARTHUR DucKHAM: The ideal you have put before us is that 
the capitalist on the financial side and the workpeople and the con- 
Sumer are all partners ? 

Witness agreed. He had written his notes before the Coalowners’ 
Scheme was laid before the Commission; and the essential difference 
was that in his scheme he brought in the consumer. He was more 
Concerned with the consumers’ position than with that of the colliery 
Owners. The consumers wanted cheap coal, and plenty of it. The 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, which started the co-partnership 
scheme, had two workmen directors sitting on the Board. 
followed by the South Suburban Gas 7 
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people became substantial shareholders, they were entitled to repre- 
sentation on the Board. Similarly, if the workmen were profit-sharers, 
they were interested in the finances of the company ; and that entitled 
them to become directors. He thought they were entitled to have a 
voice in consultation with the management on general questions of the 
conduct of the business. 


By Mr. SIDNEY WEBB: He put coal to some extent on a parallel 
with gas, water, and electricity. With regard to coal, he thought 
there was a case for control as distinguished from nationalization, on 
the ground that it was a necessity and practically a monopoly. He was 
in favour of competition as between one undertaking and another, 
provided that the consumer got his fair share of the profits that were 
made. He should like to see a standard price which gave an induce- 
ment to everybody concerned to reduce prices. With regard to col- 
lieries producing a number of different qualities of coal, he saw no 
greater difficulty in fixing a standard price than doing so for gas 
companies, which varied in almost every undertaking throughout the 
kingdom. The particular circumstances of every gas company— 
whether supplied by rail-borne coal, sea-borne coal, or whether they 
were close to a coalfield or otherwise—would give rise to the same 
difficulty. He suggested that there should be a standard price for 
each colliery undertaking. Asked as to whether the middleman could 
be relied upon to pass on to the consumer any reduction made in the 
price of coal, witness said that personally he should be rather in favour 
of some regulation with regard to the retail trade, whereby the re- 
tailer should be bound to state how his price was made up. 





FURTHER WITNESSES FOR THE GAS INDUSTRY. 

The last two witnesses called before the Commission last Thursday 
evening were Mr. D. Milne Watson, the President of the National Gas 
Council, and Governor of the Gas Light and Coke Company, and Mr. 
A. E. Broadberry, the Chief Engineer and General Manager of the 
Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power Company, Member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and Past President of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers. 

Precis of the Evidence of Mr. D. Milne Watson. 

Mr. D. Milne Watson stated that he had been asked to appear be- 
fore the Commission and did so in a dual capacity—first as President 
of the National Gas Council (a body comprising the great majority of 
the gas undertakings in the country) and secondly as Governor of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company, the largest gas undertaking in the 
country and probably in the world. 

H[e understood that the Commissioners desired to hear generally the 
views of the gas industry on the question of the nationalization of the 
coal mines of the country. The gas industry, he believed, is the second 
largest buyer of coal in the United Kingdom—using annually some 
20 million tons of coal, being even larger users than the railway com- 
panies. Its views, therefore, are entitled to consideration. 

He wished to bring before the Coal Commission the following re- 
solution, which was recently passed at a mecting of the Central 
Executive Board of the National Gas Council: 

‘* That the gas industry, which is one of the largest consumers 
of coal in the kingdom (carbonizing some 20 million tons of coal 
annually) and has wide experience of the coal market ranging 
over many years, views with serious alarm the proposals for 
nationalization of the coal mines, and is of the opinion that this 
would neither engender a spirit of efficiency in the collieries nor 
effect national economy.”’ 

From this it would be seen that the gas industry is wholly opposed to 
the nationalization of the coal mines. 

Witness’s Company is one of the largest individual buyers of coal in 
the country—purchasing some 2 million tons of coal annually. He has 
himself been responsible for buying coal for the Company over a large 
number of years; and, therefore, he was speaking from his own per- 
sonal experience. 

Before the war coal was either bought directly from the collieries, in 
the case of the larger undertakings, without the intervention of middle- 
men, or through merchants. The latter method of purchasing coal 
was the usual one in the case of the smaller undertakings, but also, to a 
certain extent, was employed by the larger undertakings. In_ his 
Company some 440,000 tons were usually bought from merchants— 
that is to say, 22 p.ct. 

Merchants were he considered a convenience in a certain class of 
business. It was quite impossible for the collieries to send a repre- 
sentative to each of the gas undertakings, and it was equally impossi- 
ble for the small gas undertakings to send direct to the collieries. 
Merchants were thus necessary to the carrying on of the trade; and 
generally speaking they gave satisfaction. In the case of large con- 
tracts, the merchants’ remuneration was occasionally not more than 
id. per ton; and 2d. was a very usual figure. Witness did not think 
this work could be done any cheaper or more efficiently by any other 
body of men. ea 

The gas industry objected to nationalization because it was, on the 
whole, quite satisfied with the method of purchasing coal which pre- 
vailed in pre-war times, and because it does not believe that national- 
ization would work satisfactorily. 

The industry has had large experience of control during the war; 
and, while admitting that this was necessary, and always will be 
necessary during periods such as we have just passed through, it does 
not believe that control in the form of nationalization is required in 
normal times for the protection of the public. Indeed, it is thought 
that the public would undoubtedly suffer. 

Allowing for the fact that the state of affairs in the coal trade was 
quite abnormal during the war, yet the Government control undoubtedly 
gave us a foretaste of what might be expected under a system of 
nationalization. Gas-works have had to take unsuitable coal—some- 
times coal that was not gas coal at all, and sometimes gas coal that 
was not suitable for the particular works to which it was sent. This 
has caused great waste, and corresponding financial loss. Only bitu- 
minous coal can be used advantageously for gas making ; and more- 
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over all grades of what is commonly known as ‘‘ gas coal’’ are not 
suitable for every gas-works. This is a point of great importance 
which has been largely lost sight of under the system of Government | 
control. an 

Referring to the Coal Transport Re-organization Scheme, it is rea- 
lized that the endeavour to save train mileage was done with the best 
intentions ; nevertheless the effect was in many cases most serious. 

It seemed difficult for Government officials to understand that if 
coal has to be sent a long way, it is better to send only the best coal. 
In a journey of say 150 miles, it is better to add 20 or 30 miles train 
haulage, in order to send really suitable coal. Innumerable instances 
exist of coal being sent despite the protests of the users. Witness’s 
own Company had to complain from time to time about coal contain- 
ing up to 30 p.ct. of ash being sent all the way to London. Such coal 
ought to have been used as near the pit as possible, in order to avoid 
the waste caused by sending 30 p.ct. of ash long distances. In other 
words, when such coal was forwarded, one in every three wagons was, 
to all intents and purposes, useless. 

Government control has also meant that we have been-subjected to 
entirely arbitrary decisions in the question of price. Witness quite 
realized that the effect of the control had been to keep the price within 
limits ; and it is desirable that this should be done. At the same time, 
in the future this can be achieved by other means than nationalization. 
Why should not the coal industry be dealt with much in the same way || 
as the gas undertakings, which have a partial monopoly? Why 
should not legislation be passed giving power to the Government to 
appoint auditors to see that the prices charged are only such as will 
give a fair return to the colliery owner—due allowance being made for 
dedelopment, depreciation, &c.?. This has been done in the gas in- 
dustry, in which approximately 150 millions of capital is invested. 

Witness was of opinion that there is no necessity to nationalize the 
mines in order to improve the conditions of the miners. Legislation 
can be passed dealing with wages, proper housing, and other improve- 
ments, without nationalization. 

It is felt that nationalization would put the purchaser of coal en- 
tirely in the hands of Government officials. If coal was nationalized, 
there would, of course, be no competition. Experience gained during 
control is that we are not likely to get as much consideration from an 
industry which would be a Government monopoly as from keen busi- 
ness men in competition with one another. Pre-war experience was 
that if one colliery sent unsuitable coal, the Company could go to 
another. This made the seller considerate of the customer’s interests, 
both as regards price and quality. If there were only one seller, there 
would be very little attempt to please the customer, because he would 
not be able to go elsewhere. ‘The price might be increased excessively }j 
for the purpose of getting revenue for the State; and supposing the |! 
unfortunate gas undertaking would not pay the price, and tried to get |} 
its coal elsewhere, the only other source would be from abroad, and |} 
nothing would be easier than for the Government to refuse to allow |! 
the importation of coal, and in this way force the consumer to pay the 
price demanded. 

Witness did not propose to go into the political aspect of the ques- 
tion, though it was a serious one. He does not think that mono- 
polies are beneficial to the public as a whole. It is much more healthy 
that there should be competition for business, instead of the ‘‘ take it 
or leave it’’ attitude which secms inherent to monopoly, of which a |; 
nationalized coal industry would be a gigantic example. i 

Witness wished to point out that the gas industry furnishes an 
example of the effect of healthy competition on an industry. It was 
frequently said in the old days that gas undertakings were very in- 
dependent ; but the advent of electricity altered all that. Gas under- 
takings were put on their mettle, and had to adopt a more business-like 
and conciliatory attitude to their customers, and make an effort not 
only to get new business but to retain old. This was greatly to the 
advantage of the public. 

A great deal had been said in regard to the saving of expense by an 
industry being run by the Government; but in witness’s opinion this 
is not likely to be the case as far as the coal industry is concerned. 

Witness wished to point out that if the businesses of the various 
users of coal were not to be seriously injured, it was imperative to 
study the requirements of each individual user, whether he be a user 
of steam, gas, or house coal; and it would be necessary to keep a 
large number of officials to sell and allocate the various descriptions 
and grades of coal. The conduct of such a gigantic monopoly as the 
coal industry would involve the employment of an army of officials, 
who would have no direct interest in pleasing customers. 

Witness thought that the Government should leave the industry to 
carry on its own business, but establish an efficient financial control 
with regard to profits, wages, housing, &c. This could be done at | 
comparatively small cost; and it would abolish the chief grievance the |} 
purchaser has experienced occasionally in the past—viz., the sudden 
and considerable rise in the price of coal brought about by an increased 
demand from abroad. 

He considered that the nation would, in the way indicated, get the 
benefits of individual enterprise, efficiency, and initiative, in conjunc- 
tion with effective Government control. 
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MR. BROADBERRY’S EVIDENCE. 

Mr. BROADBERRY said he had had forty years’ experience in gas i 
manufacture. For twenty years he had had chief control of the Tot- 
tenham gas undertaking—a Company using 160,000 tons of coal per 
annum for coal gas manufacture, or about the one-hundredth part of |! 
the whole quantity used in the country. It was essential to successful 
and efficient working that absolutely suitable coals should be obtained. 
This requirement is only likely to be met by competition and free 
choice of selection. Apart from price, which is a commercial -rather 
than a technical matter, there are many points of consideration which 
can best be met by free choice and competition. 

As to suitability and class of coal, it should be remembered that 
anthracite, semi-anthracite, cannels, hybrid cannels, hard steam, and 
non-coking coals generally are unsuitable. Clean bituminous coking 
coal, giving a good yield of gas, a low sulphur content, a strong coke, 


and prolific tar and ammonia is best suited to good working, and con- 





sequent economy in the coal used. Cleanliness—that is freedom from 





ash—is very desirable. During the period of control, many samples 
tested have shown over 20 p.ct. of ash and some over 30 p.ct. The 
highest, 64°97 p.ct., was very exceptional, as was also the lowest, 
1°32 p.ct. 

Provided the coal is otherwise good, the yield of gas, tar, and am- 
monia is reduced in proportion to the ash content. The effect on the 
coke, however, is disastrous. All the ash remains in the coke; and as 
the coke produced weighs about two-thirds the original weight of the 
coal, 20 p.ct. of ash in coal means 30 p.ct. of ash in the resulting coke. 
Such coke is not only inefficient as a fuel in proportion to its ash, but 
it causes the employment of extra labour for incessant clinkering, re- 
duces the efficiency of boilers, and the dirt which has already un- 
necessarily added to the railway costs for carriage forms 4 cwt. of 


, Clinker for every ton of coal carbonized, and this has to be carted 


away to some shoot near or far. Proper cleaning of the coal therefore 
is of national interest, and can only be obtained by promoting com- 


, petition between the collieries. 


Another factor in the economical use of coal which is of an import- 


, ance quite as great as cleanliness, is suitability. A coal may be very 
: clean, but at the same time altogether unsuitable for gas-making. 


Even if suitable for one class or type of gas-making plant, a coal may 
be unsuitable for another. Each type has characteristic variations as 
to its requirements. Individual selection and freedom of choice are 
therefore desirable, and indeed essential to efficient working. 

During the last accounting period before the war his Company’s 
make of gas was 13,148 c.ft. per ton. During the last accounting 


* period, to December, 1918, the make was 11,425 c.ft. per ton; and 


this was mostly due to unsuitable coal. On these figures, if they could 
have worked to pre-war efficiency they would have used over 13 p.ct. 
less coal; and if their working was typical of the other 99 p.ct of pro- 
ducers, the coal wasted in twelve months due to unsuitable coals now 
that the companies had no free choice amounted to 2,080,000 tons per 
annum. 

Bearing on this question of unsuitability, it was worth recording 
that three years ago witness toured South Yorkshire in search of good 


: gas coal; and on calling at one colliery he was fortunate in meeting 
; the managing director of the next colliery (some miles away) which he 
! intended visiting and was saved the time and trouble of going there 


by the managing director telling him they did not raise an ounce of 
coal suitable for gas making, but only steam hards. Nevertheless 
thousands of tons of coal were being sent to them for gas manufacture 
from this particular colliery. There was no national economy in such 
arrangements. If freedom of choice existed, no more would come 
from that source. 

Another important consideration in selecting the particular colliery 
from which to secure supplies was the question of equity of weight. 
Some collieries regularly sent good full weight, and others were just 
the reverse. Competition was the only corrective in this matter. 

Yet another matter of great importance was the regularity and re- 
liability of consignments. It made all the difference to economy of 
working whether or not supplics came in a steady stream or whether 
a glut of deliveries came in and had to be put to stock, to be followed 
by a searcity which necessitated picking it all up again. 


The highest 
and lowest stocks at Tottenham in various years were: 


1916 1917 1918 
Highest tons: 45,000 ... 59,000 <.. 56,000 
Lowest .. tons 5,000 ... 29,500 4,800 


This represented a great waste of labour which could have been largely 
avoided by direct arrangement between the user and supplier when 
the latter had the fear of competition from rival collieries. 





$$ 
Coventry Gas-Works Accounts.—The Coventry Corporation gas 
undertaking annual accounts show a profit for the year of £512.673, 
as compared with £23,249 for the previous year. The Committee 
recommend that £5000 be paid in relief of the rates, and the balance 
carried forward. 


Municipal Employees’ Demands.—At a meeting of the Bury Town 
Council last Thursday, a letter was read from the Municipal Em- 


; ployees’ Association, asking that a 47-hour week shou!d be adopted 
{ pending the national conference on hours, in preference to the 48-hour 
: week adopted by the Lancashire and Cheshire Conference of local 


authorities. Alderman Kay moved that no action be taken at pre- 


sent, because they were pledged to pay the standard rate of wages 


and observe the usual hours. Mr. Noble asked if they were not mem- 
bers of the Lancashire and Cheshire Conference, and, being answered 
in the affirmative, said it was no use being members of any particular 
body and then going beyond it. The Council, after further discussion, 
decided to abide by the decision of the conference on the 48-hour week. 

Profit Disposal at Barrow.—The Barrow Town Council last 
Monday week decided that each member should be supplied with a 
copy report of the Manager (Mr. F. Chadderton) and the financial 
statement for the past year, in order that he might be prepared to 
consider the question of the price of gas. Mr. Whinnerah asserted 


; that the Gas Committee were proposing to place £9482 out of the 
profit of the gas-works to the reserve fund. During the year £3000 


was spent on renewals, so that there was a profit of £12,500. The 
price of gas to consumers at present was 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., but 
the average price for last year was 4s. 3d. and yet there was a 
proposal to create a show-room and appoint a canvasser to advise 
on the use and keeping in order of gas appliances. If they reduccd 
the price of gas, the consumption would increase without any can- 
vassing; and it was not right to extract profit from gas consumers 
for the reduction of the rates of people who did not use gas. Mr. 
Archer said the report showed that in the last twelve months there 
had been more gas produced per ton of coal carbonized than in the 
previous year; but there was a big loss of gas. Mr. Shyvers said 
that Mr. Whinnerah had not given a word of credit to the Manager 
for the excellent results he had obtained under adverse conditions. 
After further discussion it was agreed to defer the question of re- 
duction until the next meeting. Mr. Chadderton’s report for the 
year showed that there was a slight decrease in the consumption 
of gas; the total make being nearly 385 million c.ft. of coal gas 
and 54 million c.ft. of carburetted water gas. 
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FUEL RATIONING AND COAL OUTPUT. 
A Serious Position. 


Replying to a question in the House of Commons last Wednesday, 
as to the position of the coal industry following on the shortening 
of the working-hour day, the President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Auckland Geddes) said he regretted to have to inform the House that 
the coal position was serious. So far as it was nossible to judge, 
after taking into account the latest information available, the esti- 
mated output of coal for twelve months from July, 1919, after the 
reduced hours had come into force, was between 214 and 217 million 
tons per annum. This compared with a pre-war output in the year 
1913 Of 287 million tons. The consumption of coal for inland pur- 
poses and bunkers, which was for the year 1913 210 million tons, had 
fallen to 196 million tons for the*year 1918. The exports of coal in 
the year 1913 were 77 million tons, and in the year 1918 34 million 
tons. In order to preserve, approximately, the same quantity of coal 
for inland consumption and bunkers for twelve months from July, 
1919, all present restrictions on consumption must be fully maintained, 
and, in addition, exports must be reduced from a rate of 34 million 
tons to 23 million tons per annum. It is calculated that the deficiency 
on the working of the industry on the basis of the estimated outputs 
given for the period of twelve months from July next, after providing 
for the guaranteed profits to owners at the rate of 1s. 2d. per ton, 
would be about £46,600,000, equal to 4s. 3d. per ton of output. This 
meant either an increase of price to the consumer of about 4s. 6d. 
per ton, or that the deficiency would fall on the taxpayer. 

As to the future of rationing, he said that, although the quantity 
of coal available for inland consumption and bunkers would be no 
more than in 1918, the Controller of Coal Mines hoped to introduce 
modifications in the present system to the extent that all consumers 
of below 5 tons per annum of coal, 12,500 c.ft. of gas per quarter, 
and 400 units per quarter of electricity would be exempt from ration- 
ing. It was proposed that above these limits the present assess- 
ments should continue in force for another twelve months from 
July 1, and that consumers would be allowed between July 1 and 
Sept. 30 to stock up to their present assessments so far as the coal 
might be available. It was also under consideration to modify to some 
extent the present transport reorganization scheme with a view to 
giving it greater elasticity. 


From a lengthy official memorandum on the. output of coal which 
was submitted to the members of the Coal Commission on the same 
day, the following figures have been taken: 


The output for the first twenty weeks of 1919 was at the rate of 
242 million tons per annum, as compared with 287 million tons in 
1913. The average number of men employed during the twenty 
weeks' of 1919 was 1,111,000, being exactly the same number as the 
average employed during the year 1913. The average weekly out- 
put for the four weeks ended May 24, 1919, during which period 
there were no holidays and few stoppages, was 4,813,000 tons, or at 
the rate of (say) 238 million tons per annum after allowing 5 p.ct. 
for holidays and stoppages. The average weekly output of the six 
weeks ending March 15, during which conditions were fairly normal 
(with no holidays and few strikes or stoppages), the average output 
for the four weeks ending May 24, when similar conditions prevailed 
and the Sankey wage was in operation, and the average number of 
persons employed in the respective periods, are: 














Six Weeks Four Weeks 
oS Ending Ending 
” March 15. May 24. 
Average number of persons employed . . 1,081,000 1,124,000 
Average output per week 7S Se 4,852,000 4,813,000 
Output perman perweek. .... - 4'5 4°3 
Output per actual man shift a’ Te 0*92 0°90 
| 





Manufacture of Hydrogen. 


In the Patents Court which has been dealing with the patents of 
alien enemies, Messrs. Samuel Cutler & Sons, Ltd., last Wednesday, 
applied for licences to manufacture under three Messerschmitt patents 
for the production of hydrogen—Nos. 12,117 of 1912, 17,690 of 1913, 
and 18,942 of 1913. Mr. Tennant explained that the first patent 
related to re-inforced spongey iron, the active agent in the production 
of hydrogen. He suggested a royalty of 6d. per ton on the spongey 
iron used. The other patents related to the production of hydrogen 
in accordance with the iron reaction process, in which gas of a high 
calorific power was used for reduction and gas of a low calorific power 
for heating. The firm had applied before for licences to use German 
patents in connection with these processes; and in those cases they 
had proposed to pay a royalty on the total cost of the plant. He 
thought these patents should go into the royalty arrangement. Mr. 
lemple Franks (the Controller of Patents) said the application would 
be favourably entertained. 


a 


.. Messrs. A. & W. Richards advertise the sale by auction next 
Yuesday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, of 4:25,000 of 6 p.ct. redeemable 
preference stock in the Brighton and Hove General Gas Company. 
The stock is to be redeemed at par at the end of seven years. 


The following curious paragraph is taken from a recent issue 
of the “Sussex Daily News:” Three weeks ago, at Chatham, 
the Kent Coroner strongly recommended a man to remove a gas- 
Cooker from the house, because of the fatal fascination it had for 
members of his family; two of his brothers having committed suicide 
by gas poisoning. He disregarded the Coroner’s advice, and yesterday 
Was found dead with his head in the oven. All three brothers used 
the sam~ cushion; 





GAS-WORKS EXTENSIONS AT MANCHESTER. 


The Manchester City Council, at their meeting last Wednesday, bad 
before them for consideration the proposal of the Gas Committee to 
borrow the sum of £:595,000 for the purpose of extending the plant at 
the different gas-works—mainly at Bradford Road. The total cost ol 
the extensions is estimated at 4,921,000, us stated in the ** JOURNAL” 
last week ; but the amount for which borrowing power was sought was 
£595,000. 

In the report of the Gas Committee which was 
Council, it was pointed out that the highly efficient appliances now 
available for the economical use of gas will bring about its more 
general adoption for both manufacturing and domestic purposes ; and 
it is argued that the carrying-out of the new housing schemes, coupled 
with the demand for greater conveniences and better conditions in the 
home, cannot fail to stimulate the use of gas for heating and cooking. 
To furnish the needs of existing consumers, and to be prepared to meet 
the increased demand as it arises, the proposed new plant is required 
almost immediately. A statement of the financial position of the gas 
undertaking as a whole shows that its assets now exceed liabilities by 
£:2,497,717- The new expenditure on the manufacturing plant will be 
spread over three or four years; and the sum of 4,210,000 which is 
required for distribution plant is estimated to meet the requirements of 
the next three years. 

After a brief discussion, it was agreed to seek Local Government 
Board sanction to the loan. 


put before the 


Details of the proposals are: 


For extensions at the Bradford Road works . 


£702,100 
Ditto, Droylsden works . g,0co 
rrr Sb eee eS 40,000 
Services. 14,000 
Meters 4 ee ie tae ee ee 50,000 
SI cS 6) os a. we eh ee ae ed 100,000 


A statement of the capacity of the existing plant in relation to the 
present and prospective demand for gas shows that the total nominal 
manufacturing capacity of all the stations in 24 hours is: 

Came « « w « 
Carburetted water gas 
Blue water gas. . 


oe a ee 24,500,000 c. ft, 
ph Ge ay, 2G 8,000,000 


. 1,000,000 


” 


” 


Total. . 33,500,000 c.ft. 


The largest quantity of gas manufactured in any day (24 hours) is 
25,646,000 c.ft. The total nominal capacity has never been reached, 
as certain sections of the plant are always under repair. During the 
past three years it has not been possible to produce more than 
24,000,000 c.ft. in any 24 hours, due partly to shortage of labour, but 
mostly to the inferior quality of the coal supply. 

The proposed extension at Bradford Road is for the purpose of pro- 
ducing 8,000,000 c.ft. per day of 24 hours; and it is anticipated that 
this quantity wifl be reached in actual practice. 


<i 


BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION GAS ACCOUNTS. 








An Increase in Price. 


The Birmingham City Council last Tuesday accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Gas Committee to increase the price of gas by 4d. per 
1600 c.ft., and to reduce the quantity supplied through prepayment 
meters from 23 to 19 c.ft. for a penny. The Committee promised 
provisionally to give £20,000 from the profits as a contribution to the 
rates; but in view of heavy charges, they found themselves unable to 
do this. 

Alderman J. H. Luoyp (the Chairman of the Works Sub-Com- 
mittee), who submitted the report, pointed out that last July the 
Council sanctioned an increase in the price of gas of 4d. per 1000 c.{ft., 
to meet the advance of 2s. 6d. per ton on the price of coal. At that 
time, he announced that conditions generally were so uncertain that it 
was impossible to forecast far ahead the financial position of the de- 
partment. The effect of the Household Fuel and Lighting Order had 
been considerable ; and there were other adverse conditions. Notwith- 
standing these, however, the financial results would have been on the 
right side, and the promised contribution to the relief of the rates 
could have been made, but for the action of the Government in re- 
ducing the market price of gas oil from 1s. 4d. to 8}d. per gallon. 
This meant that the whole of the stock of oil. put down as a pre- 
cautionary measure prior to the armistice had to be taken into stock on 
March 31 at the lower figure of 83d. per gallon, instead of the purchase 
price of 1s. 4d.—a reduction in stock value of £40,000. The 4d. ad- 
vance was estimated to produce a net revenue of £120,000 during the 
remaining nine months. To this might be added a saving of war 
charges estimated at £18,000; and if the same quantity of oil was 
used this year as in 1918-19, there would be a further saving of at least 
440,000 due to the reduction in the market price. Heavy expenditure 
would be necessary in the next few years in connection with recon- 
struction work and renewals, in order to make up arrears. As to 
working expenses, everything would depend upon the action of the 
Government in connection with the continuance of the subsidy for the 
payment of the miners’ recent increase, and the effect on output of the 
seven-hour working day. The policy of the Committee had been to 
supply gas at the cheapest possible rate; and it was for the Council to 
decide whether the price should be inflated in order to provide a 
greater contribution. The consumer was already badly hit by the 
proposed charges, though these still compared favourably with those 
made in other towns. The rather heavy reduction in the quantity of 
gas supplied for a penny through the slot meters was entirely due to 
the enormously increased cost of the maintenance of automatic meters, 
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cookers, and fittings. In the year just ended, the cost showed an ap- 
proximate increase of 100 p.ct. as compared with 1914. 

Considerable discussion took place; the Gas Committee being criti- 
cized with regard to the quality of the gas, and the proposal to reduce 
the quantity sold for a penny through prepayment meters. . An amend- 
ment, to the effect that the reduction made in the amount of gas so sup- 
plied should not be more than equivalent to an increase of 4d. per 
1000 c.ft., was lost by 43 votes to 41; and the resolution was carried. 


The annual accounts of the department (showing that £23,012 had 
been transferred from the reserve fund to meet a deficiency on the 
profit and loss account) were next submitted by the Gas Committee. 

Alderman Luioyp first referred in fitting terms to the resignation as 
Chairman of the Committee of Sir Hallewell Rogers. This resigna- 
tion, he said, had occurred at a time of considerable difficulty ; and Sir 
Hallewell’s services and knowledge of the many ramifications of the 
department’s activities would be greatly missed by the Committee. 
Up to the end of September last, the output of gas showed an increase 
of 4} p.ct. compared with the same period of the previous year. The 
effect of the reduction of consumption in the following six months, 
however, turned this into a reduction of 4°8 p.ct. When the increase 
of 5s. per week in wages was granted by the Committee on Production, 
the Gas Committee considered the advisability of recommending the 
Council to increase the price of gas. But at that time the armistice 
was signed. It was expected that prices would fall; and in view of the 
probable return of men from the forces to the coal mines (which it was 
thought would give relief), no change was made. Those expectations 
were not realized; and instead of increased output, the situation was 
aggravated by strikes. During the year, they had had to use no less 
than 65,500 tons of Durham coal; the average delivered price being 
approximately 6s. per ton higher than that of their ordinary coals. It 
was also of a quality that reduced the capacity of the plant and 
increased the cost of production. The balance of profit on revenue 
account was 4,127,258, compared with £176,492 a year ago. Most of 
the-items showed a considerab!e increase, due to the abnormal condi- 
tions. Wages had advanced by £107,024, compared with last year, 
equal to 23d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas made. Revenue from gas sold 
showed a gross increase of £7146,000, due to the advance in price which 
operated from the June reading of the meters in 1918. 


Carbonizing Plant at Windsor Street. 


In connection with the carbonizing and other plant at the Windsor 
Street works, the Committee said that, in their report of March 5 last 
year, they mentioned the need for further reconstruction of carbonizing 
plant at the Windsor Street Gas-Works, and that negotiations were 
then proceeding with the Woodall-Duckham Vertical Retort Company, 
Ltd., for the erection of plant capable of producing 8} million c.ft. of 
gas a day. The necessary priority certificates, &c., were afterwards 





obtained from the Ministry of Munitions; and satisfactory arrange- 
ments were made with the Company for the erection of the plant. 
Unfortunately, the difficulties experienced last year in regard to both 
materials and labour delayed progress considerably; but the plant is 
now well on the way towards completion, and a portion (if not the 
whole) will be available for gas making next winter. A further small 
unit of vertical retorts is also being erected by the Woodall-Duckham 
Company at the coal-testing works. In connection with the extensions 
of plant at Windsor Street, a contract has been placed for the con- 
struction of a ferro-concrete crane gantry and coke-storage hoppers, 
at a cost of £15,877. The reconstruction of Nos. 3 and 4 carburetted 
water gas machines at Windsor Street must also be proceeded with. 
This, together with the provision of additional condensing plant, two 
tar-extractors, and waste-heat boilers, will entail a further expenditure 
of £21,637. 


<i 
—_ 


NOTTINGHAM GAS UNDERTAKING. 








It was with a spirit of lively satisfaction that the Nottingham Cor- 
poration at their meeting, on Monday in last week, welcomed the 
allocation by the Gas Committee, in relief of the district rate, of 
430,000, out of the profits of £95,000 made in the past year. 

Alderman ALBERT BALL (the Chairman of the Committee) availed 
himself of the opportunity to reply to several ill-directed criticisms in 
regard to the undertaking, the management of which, in a period of 
abnormal difficulty, has been attended by conspicuous success. In 
moving the adoption of the report [ante, p. 641], he pointed out that 
there had been many trying conditions to be contended with during 
the past year. The Committee had done their best under very difficult 
conditions. Coal troubles had been again especially serious; while 
labour difficulties had had to be contended with throughout the period. 
The increase in the price of gas in Nottingham had been nothing com- 
pared with that in some towns of a similar nature. In the past year 
the Engineer and Manager (Mr. J. Wilkinson), and every official in the 
department, had done all they possibly could to maintain the efficiency 
of the undertaking. The collieries sent them what they liked, and 
charged what they liked. That was the position to-day; and he did 
not see how it could be improved, until the Coal Controller’s powers 
were taken away, and they were allowed to get their supplies from the 
best and most convenient sources. The South Yorkshire pre-war rate 
for coal was 11s. 6d. per ton; but £1 6s. 6d. was the average price 
to-day. Notts and Derbyshire prices had gone up from 8s. 3d. per ton 
in 1912 to £1 3s. 1d. to-day. The Committee were perfectly satisfied 
with the management of the undertaking, being convinced that all who 
were concerned in the work had done their best. 

Mr. H. GOVER ForRD (the Vice-Chairman), who seconded the adop- 
tion of the report, said the department had not been able to spend 
anything like the money it should have done in keeping the works in 
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a proper state of repair. He desired to endorse all that had been said 
by the Chairman as to the excellent work which had been accomplished 
by the Engineer, who had dealt with difficulties in a very able way. 

The SHERIFF (Mr. J. Morris) congratulated the Chairman of the 
Committee on the satisfactory report he had been enabled to present. 

Mr. W. HALLs said he was pleased to hear from the Chairman of 
the Committee that, though the price of gas had had to be very con- 
siderably increased in Nottingham, it had not been raised to such a 
large extent as in the case of private companies. He thought that the 
policy in future should be to sell gas as near to cost price as possible, 
and not to take £95,000 of profits out of the consumers. At the 
same time, he recognized that there must be a surplus, if it was to be 
a successful undertaking. 

The report was adopted. 


— 
— 


LABOUR CO-PARTNERSHIP ASSOCIATION. 





At the Annual Meeting of the Association, recently held in the Hoare 
Memorial Hall of the Church House, Great Smith Street, S.W., the 
chief of a goodly list of speakers were Lord Robert Cecil, M.P. (who 
occupied the chair), and the Right Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P. 


Lord ROBERT CECIL said they were in the presence of a great world- 
wide industrial crisis; and those connected with the Association might 
well think that if their advice had been taken earlier in the day, some 
of the more acute phases of this crisis would have been less menacing. 
At one time they had pressed strongly for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission ; but no action was taken by the Government of the day. 
The matter was simple enough; there was no difficulty in understand- 
ing it. They were suffering from the wholesale destruction of capital 
during the war. He did not say this was the only thing; but it was 
certainly one of them. In his judgment, the only way to get back to 
a normal condition of affairs was by strenuous and united effort on the 
part of everyone concerned. Unfortunately, at this moment unity 
was difficult. There were very troublous times ahead; and they had 
to face a situation entirely new in their experience. How were they 
to face it? Could they hope to do so if they went on with the old 
organization of industry? He was perfectly sure they could not. 
There was nothing more certain than that within the next few years 
there would be a revolutionary change in industry. Generally speak- 
ing, at present the whole control of an industry was in the hands of the 
employer ; the workers had no share in the management. Nationaliza- 
tion would not, of course, give any share in the control of industry to 
the workers. Nationalization meant State management; and State 
management meant management by officials. Whether it was a right 
or wrong policy, nationalization did not give self-determination to the 
workers, Whereas co-partnership did. No doubt, there were difficulties 
in applying a system of co-partnership; but he was satisfied that the 





principle was sound, and that with the assistance of the energetic and 
experienced members of the Association they would be able to overcome 
whatever obstacles there might be. Everything was moving in their 
direction. 

Mr. CLYNEs said it would be admitted that most of the industrial 
troubles of the country could be traced, in one way or another, to 
differences regarding the sharing of profits. Judging from the schemes 
he had had an opportunity of examining, he regarded profit-sharing as 
a plan for extracting from the industries of the country the best that 
could be got out of them by combined effort. Employers were now 
more disposed than hitherto to take into account the human element ; 
and with this better spirit, there should be much greater hope for the 
future in the matter of co-partnership and profit-sharing schemes. Of 
course, many corporation undertakings did not show a profit; and 
there were numerous other concerns which did not seem, under pre- 
sent conditions, to be suitable for profit-sharing ; but there could be no 
reason why these limitations should deter them from inaugurating 
schemes to overcome difficulties wherever possible. He could not see 
why trade unions should longer assume an attitude either of hostility 
or suspicion towards co-partnership or profit-sharing schemes. 

Mr. ANEURIN WILLIAMS, M.P. (Hon. Secretary), remarked that 
hz had been engaged for nearly 27 years in this work of trying to make 
known what profit-sharing and co-partnership could do in the way of 
producing better relations and better results in industry; and others 
were in it before that. Therefore it was no new thing. Labour 
should have first of all a direct interest in the profit or the economy of 
itt own work, and have wherever possible a stake in the capital em- 
ployed, as well as a voice in controlling the conditions which go to 
make the greater part of a man’s life. 

Alderman F. WHITEHEAD, one of the representatives of the work- 
men on the Co-Partnership Committee of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, in seconding a vote of thanks to the Chairman (which had 
been proposed by Alderman Jabez Chaplin), remarked that so much 
had been said that afternoon as to the workmen taking part in the 
management of the business in which they were engaged, that perhaps 
it would be interesting to have just a brief outline of his Company’s 
system of co-partnership. There was a Committee of sixty members, 
who represented the employees at the different works of the Company. 
When the women came along and took the places of the men who 
went to serve at the front, they were given representation according to 
the number of women employed ; and the representatives of the women 
numbered twenty-two. Thus the women were given equal rights with 
the men [‘‘ Hear, hear ’’]; and they exercised these rights, and proved 
an asset to the Committee. The Committee met once a month, and 
evinced very keen interest in everything that took place for the Com- 
pany’s welfare and for the welfare of the men. Every facility was 

given by the Company to the Committee to carry on its work. He 
would give them one good example of what had been done. On 
Aug. 4, 1914, some of the men were called up; and it rested with the 
Committee to see what they could do. On Aug. 6, the Committee met 
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and considered the matter, and made arrangements to pay the first 
week’s money on the following Friday to the dependants of the men 
who had gone to fight their battles. Then they raised a fund, to which 
they asked those left behind to contribute; and he might say that from 
then to May 10 this year, no less a sum than £126,009 had been paid 
to the dependants of the men who had joined the Colours. [Applause. ] 
This fund had been kept going by a Sub-Committee of the Co- 
Partnership Committee, ten in number, without the officials inter- 
fering in any direction—except that for every penny contributed by the 
men the Company gave another penny. The men had been asked to 
contribute even up to 1s. gd. per week, which they did gladly. The 
Committee managed the fund just as they liked; and the scheme 
evolved had had the approval of everyone. After enumerating other 
points, he declared that it was only through co-partnership that the 
employees of the South Metropolitan Gas Company had been able to 
do what they had done ; and it was for this reason that he had come to 
add his testimony to the soundness of the principles advocated by the 
Association. ; 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 





June 7. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 34s. 6d. to 39s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 56s. to 
58s. 6d. per ton f.a.s.; West Coast—Manchester 48s. to 50s.; Liver- 
pool, 48s. to sos., Clyde, 55s. to 57s. 6d. nominal. Benzol go p.ct., 
North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 10d.; crude, 65 p.ct., at 120° C., 11d. to 1s. 
naked at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct. naked, North, 1s. gd. to 1s. 10d. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. to 2s. 1d. nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha 
in bulk, North, 73d. to 83d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 9d. 
to 1s. 11d. Heavy naphtha, North, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 5d. Creosote in 
bulk, North, liquid, 5d. to 54d.; salty, gid. to 43d. Heavy oils, in 
bulk, North, 6d. to 64d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., unsaleable. Naph- 
thalenc, £15 to £18; salts, £5 to £6, bags included. Anthracene 
“A” quality, 73d. to 74d. per minimum 4o p.ct.; “*B’’ quality, 
nominal, 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products. 

There is still a steady business in tar products, although there has 
been a slackening off during the week end. Good export trade has 
diminished the accumulations of pitch; but it is extremely doubtful 
whether the movement can last much longer. The demand for road 
making and repairing purposes—which is now in full swing—should 
replace export business for a time, and makers, being well sold for- 
ward for next season, are very confident of higher quotations. Pre- 
pared tars are well sold, and an improvement in value is looked for 








here. Creosote and cresylic acid are practically without change, and 
carbolic acid remains hopeless. Solvent naphtha is neglected, and 
must continue so while the Government’s stocks of mackintosh and 
rubber goods are so extensive. Crude and heavy naphtha are un- 
changed. Naphthalenes are still on the down-grade. Toluol is steady 
at last rates, and benzol continues to find an increasing demand, as it 
should do, in spite of the decrease in petrol prices. The National 
Benzol Association state that the price to users in 50-gallon drums is 
2s. 8d. per gallon and in 2-gallon tins 2s. gd. per gallon. This com- 
pares with 3s. 1d. for No. 1 petrol at most garages to-day. The As- 
sociation add that at least 15 p.ct. more mileage can be obtained from 
benzol than from the best petrol; and therefore the equivalent price 
per gallon of benzol to petrol is 2s. 4d. per gallon. I drew particular 
attention to this feature concerning benzol three weeks ago. Other 
products are without change. 

The range of home quotations is as follows: 

Benzol: 90% London 2s. to 2s. 2d., North 1s. 11d. to 2s.; 50-90% 
1s. gd. to 2s. London, 1s. 94d. North; crude 60-65% 1s. 34d. to 
Is. 53d. ; pure, 3s. per gallon naked. 

Carbolic Acid: Crude 60’s unsaleable; crystals 40%, 4d. per Ib. 
asked. 

Crude Tar: London, 44s. to 46s. ; Midlands, gos. to 42s. ; North qos. 
per ton ex works. 

Pitch: London, 67s. 6d. to 7os. per ton; East Coast, 54s. to 56s. per 
ton; West Coast, 46s. to 48s., with Manchester 47s. per ton and 
Glasgow 47s. 6d. per ton; South Wales, 56s. to 58s. per ton. 

Solvent Naphtha: London, 2s. to 2s. 1d. Provinces average 2s. per 
gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked, 10d. per gallon. 

Heavy Naphtha: 2s. 3d. per gallon. 

Naphthalene: Refined, £15 to £17 10s. per ton nominal; crude, 
£3 10s. to £9, according to quality. 

Toluol: Naked, 2s. gd. per gallon nominal. North 2s. 7d. 

Creosote: London, 73d.; North, 63d. to 7d.; heavy oil, 73d. per 
gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: 40-45%, 6d. to 8d. per unit per cwt. 

Grease Oils: 18° Tw. (naked), 46 10s. per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 

Aniline Oil: 1s. 2d. per Ib. 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 2s. od. to 2s. 10d. ; 97-99%, 2s. 11d. to 3s. 3d. 
ex works London, f.o.b. other ports. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


It is early yet to attempt to gauge the effect of the removal of 
control. This gives us a little breathing space to consider the possible 
results of competition between sulphate and nitrate. The farmer has 
done very well with sulphate during the season now at an end; and he 
has not missed the large supplies of nitrate of soda which were avail- 
able at reasonable prices—-some 411 to 412 per ton—before the war. 
It will be some months before the farmer thinks of the Chilian ferti- 
lizer again; and in the meantime, shipments for agricultural instead of 
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munition purposes will be resumed—thus restoring the competition 
between the two manures. Producers of both fertilizers plead high 
cost of production ; but if the margin of profits on exports of sulphate— 
no longer controlled by the Government—is sufficient to enable the 
price to home consumers to be lowered, the position may still remain 
satisfactory. In any case, the battle between nitrate and sulphate will 
‘be interesting to watch, and the result will be of considerable importance 
to the fyture of the trade in sulphate, both at home and abroad. 


iin, 
=> 





Strike at the Blaina Gas-Works.—The employees of the Blaina 
and Brynmawr Gas Company went out on strike last Saturday week ; 
and the district was practically without gas during the latter part of 
the evening. The dispute arose over the terms of the national award, 
which the employees contended were not carried out by a wages offer 
made by the Directors of the Company. ‘The Secretary of the Munici- 
pal Employees’ Association urged the men to return to work pending a 
conference ; but they declined to do so. 


Devizes Corporation Gas Department.—Mr. W. J. Rendell Baker, 
the Engineer, has submitted to the Corporation of Devizes his second 
annual report on the working of the Gas Department. He states that 
in the year to March 31 the quantity of gas made was 51,355,600 c.ft., 
as compared with 51,245,000 c.ft. during the previous year. With 
practically the same make, the sales increased by 4°5 p.ct.; un- 
accounted-for gas showing a decrease of just over this amount. After 
making the usual deductions, there is a net profit of £186, as com- 
pared with £1940 last year. Comparison of the various items in the 
revenue account more than explains the difference. The reduction in 
the price of gas in the form of extra discount alone amounts to £1178; 
while taxes have increased £564. The increase on materials used and 
wages is £267. 

Fatality at the Poole Gas-Works.—The question of method of 
eommunication between employees was raised at an inquiry by the 
Borough Coroner into a fatality at the Poole works of the Bourne- 
mouth Gas Company. It concerned the death of a labourer, William 
Dunford, aged 20, who received fatal injuries by being caught between 
the wheel and the chain of a gravity bucket conveyor. The height of 
the building was given as from 60 to 8o ft. ; the buckets on the endless 
chain coming in from the outside by means of a window, and then 
passing along a rail. Inside the building is a platform; but the con- 
veyor is controlled by means of a clutch on the ground floor. A man 
on the platform desiring to communicate with the man controlling the 
clutch had to shout, or, if he was being observed,.to signal. It was 
urged that there should be more effective means of communication 
than shouting. How the accident actyally occurred remains a mystery, 
as Dunford, who was doing the work of another employee, was alone 
at the time. The Jury returned a verdict of ‘* Accidental death; ”’ 
and Lieut.-Col. H. W. Woodall (the Company’s Engineer) expressed 
the deep regret felt at such a calamity. 





Reinstatement of Demobilized Gas Workers.—The Gas Com- 
mittee of the Salford Corporation have defined their policy for re- 
instating men returning from the forces. Those who entered the 
department after Aug. 8, 1914, will not be reinstated if there are no 
vacancies available in fhe department without discharging men who 
have not served in the war owing to age, medical category, or because 
they could not be spared, and who were in the service of the depart- 
ment before the date mentioned. Men who were in the service of the 
department before Aug. 8, 1914, are to be reinstated under the same 
conditions as would have obtained if there had been no war. 


Tarred Roads and Fish.—The Joint Sub-Committee appointed by 
the Board of Agriculture and the Road Board to arrange for experi- 
ments to be carried out to ascertain whether there is any foundation 
for the allegation that tar-treated roads are a source of danger to 
fisheries (and what measures can be taken to minimize or obviate the 
possible danger), includes Mr. W. J. A. Butterfield, F.1.C., Consulting 
Analytical Chemist to the Road Board. In the meantime, the Road 
Board are urging highway authorities to exercise the greatest care in 
the execution of all surface tarring works. Refined tar and tar of a 
grade not lower than Road Board specification only should be used. 


A Leeds Coal Concession.—At a meeting of the Leeds City 
Council, last Wednesday, Alderman W. Penrose-Green, in moving the 
adoption of the Gas Committee’s minutes, said permission had now 
been received to use Yorkshire coal for the gas-works to the extent of 
40,000 tons per annum, instead of the Durham coal which had had to 
be employed during the war, while the coal from their own neighbour- 
hood went to the South Coast. ‘This concession would mean a saving 
of 6s. per ton, or something like £12,000 a year. He, however, gave 
an emphatic ‘* No,’’ in answer to a question as to whether the price of 
gas will now be reduced; and Alderman Ratcliffe pointed out that coal 
which cost £'147,000 in 1913 had cost £/336,000 during the past twelve 
months. Wages in the same period had advanced 120 p.ct. These 
two items accounted for 1s. 2d. of the increase in the price of gas. 

Bury Gas Undertaking and Restrictions on Gas.—In submitting 
a report to a meeting of the Bury Tqwn Council last Thursday, on the 
working of the Corporation gas undertaking during the past year, 
Alderman Kay said there had been a loss of over 4/5600, which was 
largely due to the increased cost of materials and wages and to the 
reduced consumption of gas as a resu!t of the restrictions that had been 
imposed. There had been 30 million c.ft. less gas used during the year ; 
and this brought with it a big loss in revenue. The sooner they had 
all restrictions removed from the use of gas, the better it would be. 
Personally, he thought the Government had made a mistake in restrict- 
ing it, as they had thereby lost a fine opportunity for educating the 
people in the use of gas instead of coal. He pointed out that coal now 
cost 24s. 6d. per ton, as compared with 12s. 6d. in 1913; wages paid 
in connection with the gas undertaking amounted to £28,270 last year, 
against £12,000; and rates and taxes amounted to £9650, compared 
with £6000 in the year preceding the commencement of the war. 
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Walsall Gas-Works Extension Scheme.—Mr. P. M. Crosthwaite, 
an Inspector of the Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
Walsall last Tuesday respecting an application by the Town Council 
for permission to borrow £39,755 for the extension of plant at the 


gas-works. There was no opposition. 


Local Taxation.—The Irish Local Taxation Returns for 
saaule tan issued, show that municipal indebtedness for lighting 
amounted to £2,132,842, and that the net expenditure from revenue 
account was £8,947,366, or excluding the municipal gas, electric 
lighting, and tramway undertakings, 47,618,479. 


Belfast Gas Prices.—The Belfast Corporation have adopted the 
Gas Committee’s recommendation for an increase in the price of gas, 
as from the next commencing quarter, by 4d. per 1000 C8. making it 
4s. 2d. for lighting, heating, and cooking—net price, less discount, 
3s. 4d, ; motive power, 3s. gd.—net price, 3s. ; high pressure, 4s. 4d.— 
net price, 3s. 56d. No change is made in the price of gas supplied 
through automatic meters. In the Cregagh district, the new price is 


5s. per 1000 c.ft.—net price, less discount, 4s. 





Newtownards Gas-Workers’ Strike.—Owing to a strike of New- 
townards Gas-Works employees, factories and firms in the town using 
gas for power had to close-down. The Ministry of Labour, Dublin, 
intervened with a view to a settlement. 

Arbroath Gas Accounts.—At a recent meeting of the Arbroath Gas 
Committee, the report for the past year was submitted by the Manager 
(Mr. A. C. Young). There may be a deficit on next year’s working of 
#2360; but Mr. Young holds that an increase in the price of gas 
might reduce the consumption, while there would be an increase of 
consumption and revenue if the price remained as now. This was 


‘agreed to by the Committee ; and the price is continued at 2s. 11d. per 


1000 ¢.ft. for ordinary meters and 3s. 4d. for prepayment consumers. 
The quantity of gas made during the year was 144,691,000 c.ft.—an 
increase of 14,627,900 c.ft. Cookers are given free; and the number 
ia use is 5811. From residuals the revenue was 48470, an increase of 


42338. The accounts for the year show a balance of £1860; and of — 


this sum, £1000 is credited to contingency account. Out of revenue a 


sum of £500 has been provided towards the retorts renewal fund, 
which now stands at £2500. 
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Gas-Works Profit at Oldham.—The results of the past year’s 
working of the Oldham Corporation gas-works show a gross profit 
of £40,105, and a net profit of £9809, of which £7500 is allocated 
to the relief of the rates. 


Gas Supply to Luddenden Foot.—For a considerable time, the 
quantity and quality of the gas supplied by the Sowerby Bridge 
Council to the Luddenden Foot area has caused great dissatisfaction in 
the latter district; and complaints have been repeatedly made on the 
subject. The explanation given by Sowerby Bridge, that the causes 
are coal shortage and Government requirements, has not been accepted. 
Sowerby Bridge therefore have now come forward with an offer, 
having given the Council at Luddenden Foot the option of buying the 
works in their area. This has caused the liveliest interest in the dis- 
tricts concerned; and the next meeting of the Council, when the 
matter will be discussed, is awaited with interest. 





The price of gas at Radcliffe, Whitefield, and Prestwich (Lancs) 
is to be advanced from 4s. to 4s. 3d. net per 1000 c.ft. There will 
be no change with regard to the penny-in-the-slot meters. 


The fees payable to London County Council gas examiners under 
the present scale are ros. and tos. 6d. a day when undertaking tests; 
but the examiners have now asked for a reconsideration of these 
terms. The Public Control Committee therefore recommend an in- 
crease to 13s. per day, which increase will involve an estimated ex- 
penditure of £300 a year. This the London County Council have 
agreed to. 


Mr. Geo. S. Frith, J.P., the Engineer and Manager of the Run- 
corn Gas Company, has recent!y been appointed Vice-Chairman of 
the Education Committee for the district. One of his first official 
duties was to present Gladys Bellfield, aged 6, with the certificate 
of the Liverpool Humane Society for saving another child from 
drowning. A big box of chocolates and a copy of ‘‘ Alice in Won- 
derland,”’ the gifts of Mr. Frith, went with the certificate. 


The ‘‘ Board of Trade Journal’’ draws attention to the fact that 
tenders are invited by the Controller, Cairo Tanzim Department, 
Ministry of Public Works, Cairo, for the supply of 1200 to 1500 tons 





of coal-gas tar for road works, and 100 tons of extra hard pitch, to | 


be supplied within three months from date of order. 
at noon on June 30. The general conditions on which tenders for 
Government contracts can be received, may be obtained from the 
Department concerned, or from the Government Press, Bulag, Cairo, 
or from the Office of Sir Arthur Webb, K.C.M.G., 
Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 


Tenders close | 


Quzen Anne’s | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official List ’’ for June 4.] 
Nos. 13,142—13,872. 


ANDERSON, J.—‘‘ Gas-controlling apparatus.’’ No. 13,609. 
BENNETT, T. H.—‘ Method of employing gas for heating, boilers, 


cooking, &c.’’ No. 13,263. 
Brooks, H.—‘‘ Temperature-regulators.’’ No. 13,343- 
CAMPBELL, D. age Process of making gas.’’ No. 13,606. 
CAMPBELL, D. E.—‘‘ Apparatus for making gas. ” No. 13,607. 
CHRYSTAL, W. J.—‘‘ Recovery of ammonia.’’ No. 13,816. 
Copper Company.— Mechanical handling, screening, and loading 
of coke, &c.’’ No. 13,188. 
CORRIGALL, W. E.—‘‘ Gas-rings, &c.’? No. 13,337. 


DEssEL, R. vaAN.—‘ Acetylene gas-generating plant.”’ 

Etablissements Poulenc Fréres.—** 
flow of gases.” No. 13,291. 

FAIRWEATHER, H. G. C.—‘‘ Gas-turbine plants.” 
13,596. 

GrBson, J. W.—* Producing enriched water gas, and products and 
bye-products therefrom.’’ No. 13,733. 

HInTzR, J. G. W.—‘‘ Device for use with furnaces or flues for en- 


No. 13,748. 
Means for recording discharge or 


Nos. 13,570, 


abling condition of combustion to be ascertained.’’ No. 13,636. 
International Precipitation Company.—*‘ Separating suspended 
material from gases.’’ No. 13,336. 
Koppers Company.—‘* Manufacture of ammoniurn sulphate.’’ No. 
13,757: 
Lawson, D.—‘‘ Stove burning solid fuel or gas.”” No. 13,537. 
MELANO, C.—* ae He gas-burners.”’ No. 13,370. 
MILTon, H. M. N.—‘“‘ Gas- producers. 7 (es &2,008. 


MITCHELL, E. A. = Safety valves for gas- distribution systems, &c.’ 


No. 13,745. 

MITCHELL, E. A.—‘‘ Valve for fiuid-distribution systems.’ No. 
13,866. 

Monp, A.—See International. No. 13,336. 

Stmmonpbs, A.—‘‘ Hydraulic mains for collection of crude gas from 
gas-producing retorts ’’ No. 13,178. 


Svenska Turbinfabriks A Aiebolaget Lijungstrém.—Sce Fairweather. 
Nos. 13,570, 13,596. 

THOMPSON, W. P.—See Etablissements. No. 

Tootu, L. F.—* Gas-heated irons.”’ 

WADE, H.—See Koppers. No. 13,757. 

W RIGHT, C. A.—‘Gas or solid-fuel cooking-stoves and heating 
apparatus.’’ No. 13,522. 

WyMawn, R. L.—See Gibson. No. 


13,291. 


No. 13,577. 


13,733- 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “‘ JOURNAL” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under (about 40 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Telegrams: “GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. QUARTER. 
United eae Rate: 28/- oe 15/- ee 8/8 
Kingdom } Credit Rate: 32/- oe 16/- ee 9/6 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) 
Payable in Advance 32/6 o 17/~ ni 10/- 


In payment of subscriptions for ** JOURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London on‘y are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, 11, BOLT CouRT, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 








OXIDE OF IRON J 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. | gs 47, Westminster 





SPENT OXIDE 
PUROHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


. a BH Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
Bridge Road, 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS. 
METERS, STATION METERS AN 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


- Telegrams-- 
Brappoog, OtpHam,” and “ Mereique, Lams, Loxpox.” 








OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitz, Lompox, B.C, 8. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


, Lonpon, 8.B. 1, 


PREPAYMENT 
D GOVERNORS. 





Patmzrston Hovsz, 


Oxp Broap Strrezt, Lonpon, B.O. 2. 





Fo Supplies of SULPHURIC ACID, 


ASK BERK. 


BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS-WORKS. 
BAGtz, MILLS, & CO., Ltd, 


92, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.1, Invite 
inquiries from all Gas-Works making 75 million cubic 
feet and upwards per annum, ° 


88, St, Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.C, 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitz, Loxpon, B.C, 8, 
: Avenue 6680, 











W. BERK & CO., LTD., Works: 
1, Fencuunce AVENUE, STRATFORD, Lonpon. 
Lonpon, E.C.8, Moreiston (GuaM.), 


Phone; 4082 Avenue, Tele: ‘Berk, Phone London.” 





OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 


BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 





ENGLISH BOG ORB AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS 00., LTD. 


(W.T. P, CUNNINGHAM, Chief Proprietor 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


GQPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wu. Pzance & Sons, Ltp., 
Mark Lane, Loxpox, H.C, Works—Sivertown, 
Telegrams—"' HypRocHtoni0, Fax, Loxpon.”’ 
Telephone—1588 Avenvs (8 lines), 

















































































Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
AwpRew SrerHenson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lyompom, H,O, “ Vologniam, London.” 


and Managing Director.) 
18, Ancapiam Garnpgxs, Woop Gazzn, Lonpon, N, 29. 


Tele a: urimat, Wood, London,”’ 
a Y mn 608. 











J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar-Works, 
® Weaste, Manchester, Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Oresylic Acid, 
Oarbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c, 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every Description of GAS APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING, CONVEYING, and TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS, also STOKING MACHINERY, Ross Mount 
Inonworks, ELLAND. 


Alterations or Additions should Communicate 

FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, AND CO., LIMI- 
TED, 15, Park Row. Leeds,-who make a Speciality of 
Gas Apparatus, Coke-Oven Plant, and Structural Steel 
Work. Inquiries Solicited. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Telephone No. 22579, LeEps. 


Fe iierstion cr Aaattons toni req 
ith 





LDER AND MACKAY, LTD. 
(EsTaBiisHED 1850). 
WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY. 


STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIO 
CONTROLLERS, 


EDINBURGH. 
(See pp. 662 and 663.) 


TULLY’S PATENT. 


ARBURETTED HYDROGEN PLANT 
for 800 to 500 B,Th.U. 


COMPLETE GASIFICATION OF COAL. 
BALE AND HARDY, LTD., 


8), Vicrorta StrEET, Lonpon, 8.W.1. 


SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, May 27, p. 519. 


a yERROX.” “ PERROX.” “ FERROX.” 
A BRITISH Oxide Cheaper and Better 


than Bog Ore. 85 per cent, Water, 75 per cent, 
Ferric Hydrate, 
For Sale outright or on Loan, 
OXIDE LIMITED, Brentford, Mrppiesex. 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


oan Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
rs. 

Joszrn Taytor AND Co., CHEMICAL PLANT ENGINEERS: 
Bottox, Lanos. 

Telegrams—" Sarunators, Botton."’ Telephone 0848. 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 





Ww Filling Vacancies, please 


REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualification peing 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON. 
SIDERATION, 





ADVERTISER, 44 years Army, Well 


Educated, Thirty Years of Age, Eight Years’ 
on all-round Experience in 500 Million Works as 
ENERAL ASSISTANT and DRAUGHTSMAN saceks 
similar Position. 
Address, No. 6678, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Feet Staeet, E.C, 4. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF WALSALL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee are desirous of 


appointing an ASSISTANT MANAGER at 
their Pleck Gas- Works. 


Applicants must have a thorough Practical and 


‘Scientific Knowledge of Modern Carbonizing Plant, 


Horizontals and Verticals, with Electrically Driven 
Charging and Drawing Machines, Carburetted Water 
Gas Plant, capable of preparing Drawings, good 
knowledge of Chemistry, and had Experience in the 
Management of Workmen. None but qualified persons 
need apply. 

Salary, £400 per Annum, with House, Gas, and Coal 


free. 

Applications, giving pe Position, Qualifications, 
and Age, accompanied by not less than Three recent 
Testi ials, must be sent to the undersigned, marked 





Pace MILNE & SON, LTD., 


(EsTaBLIsHED 1750.) 
SLOT AND ORDINARY DRY METERS, 


EXTENSIVE RANGB OF USEFUL GAB- 
WORKS’ ACOESSORIES, 


EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, and LEEDS. 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
Poe Gas-Works Plant of Every De- 
scription ; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 


Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 


‘UTCHINSON BROTHERS, Ltd, 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Prepayment), 
“PALOON” INVERTED LAMPS and SQUARE 
LANTERNS for Street Lighting, 
INVERTED BURNERS and CONVERSION SETS 
for Street Lamps. 





MEWBUEN, ELLIS, AND PRYOR. 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70, Chancery Lane, London. 
Telegrams: ‘* Patent, London.” 'Phone: 248 Holborn 
And 8, 83. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited,Chemi- 

cal Manufacturers, Hapton. near Accrington, are 

AKERS of — SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate 

of Ammonia Makiog. Highest percentage of Sulphate 

, of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 

has now been used for upwards of 60 years. Reference 
given to Gas Companies. 


ORRESPONDENCE TUITION in GAS 
ENGINEERING for City and Guilds Institute 
— i -aantaaitis and Final). Successful Results, 


PENNINGTONS ENGINEERING TuToRs, 254, Oxford Road, 
MancuEsTER. 


ATENTS — Inventors, Advice and 
Handbook free. 
‘Kine’s Patent Acrncy, Lrp., 165, Queen Victoria 
Street, London,.E.C, 4. 














* Assistant Manager,” on or before the 24th inst, 
Canvassing strictly forbidden. 
B. W. SmitH, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Pleck, 
Walsall, June 7, 1919. 


ANTED—Manager for Works. 
Make 10 Millions. ouse found. 
Apply, by letter, stating Salary required, to No. 6675, 
-—— of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fuezt Srreer, 
.C, 4. 


ANAGER’S Assistant Wanted. Ex- 
perienced in Water-Gas Manufacture. Must 
be a good Chemist. 
Apply, by letter, stating Experience, Age, and Salary 
required, to No. 6680, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueet Street, B.C. 4. 


ANTED—F xperienced Carbonizing 
FOREMAN. LEight-hour Shifts. Weekly Wage, 
£4 18s. 6d. (inclusive). 
Apply, stating Age, Qualifications, &c., to the Gas 
ENGINEER, BLACKPOOL. 


A LANCASHIRE Gas Undertakin 
requires the Services of a WORKING FORE- 
MAN to Take Charge of Meter Repair Shop. Wages, 
£4 Weekly. 

Apply, by letter, to No. 6679, care of Mr. Kina, 11, 
Bolt Court, Freet Street, E.C. 4, 


[pPavaaremay wanted, Experi- 
enced in Gas-Wovks Plant and Surveying. 

State Age, Salary, and Particulars to the ENGINEER 

and GENERAL MANAGER, Gas-Works, STocKToN-on- 
EES. 




















REDCAR, &c., GAS COMPANY. 


ANTED, at once, Two or Three 
good District GAS-FITTERS. Single men 
preferred. : 
Apply, stating Age and Experience, to MANAGER, 
Gas- Works, Repcar. 


ANTED, for South Yorkshire Col- 
lieries Tar Plant, Competent TAR DIS- 
TILLER for Shift Work, and COMPETENT MAN for 
Benzol Rectification Plant. District Rate of Wages 





paid. 
Address, No, 6674, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fieet STREET, E.C. 4. 





PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED. 





OR SALE. — Two Ammonia Stills, 
complete. Good Condition. Each capable of 
ealing with Two Tons of Liquor per hour. 
WHARNGLIFFE SJLKSTONE CoLLieRY, Tankersley, 
BaRNSLEY, 


Fo SALE—By Tender, 


as a G 
Concern, the undertaking of the oing 


CHIPPING CAMPDEN GAS AND COKE 
COMPANY, LTD., 

including Leasehold Property, Works, Mains, and 
Rights and Privileges of Supply, &c. — 
..Fo:ms of Tender (which must be in the hands of the 
Liquidator on or before the 24th of June, 1919) and 
Particulars and Orders to View, can be obtained on 
Application to the Liquidator, Mr. Hubert Leicester, 
Chartered Accountant, 15, Foregate Street, Wor- 
CESTER, 

AS MAINS for Sale. feventy 12 in, 

CAST-IRON SOCKET and SPIGOT PIPEs, 

12 ft. long, Ready for Delivery. 


_Firta Biakeey, Sons, & Co., Ltp., CaurcH Fenton, 
aia LEEps, 





POWER Scrubber, Wrought Iron, 
5 ft. dia. by 25 ft. high. Cheap to Clear. 

Firta Buaketey, Sons, & Co., Lrp., CHurcn 

FEnTon, via LEEDs, 





ASHOLDERS—Three for Sale, from 
12000 to 7000 c.ft. Capacity, New STEEL 
TANKS if required. Also small NEW GASHOLDER, 
2000 c.ft. Capacity, with STEEL TANK. 
Fiata Buaxetey, Sons, & Co., Ltp., 
Fenton, via Leeps. 


Po Disposal. — 

BOILER-TANK, sound, 6 ft. by 28 ft. 

Ditto » 6 ft. by 20 ft. 

- + ay neeaths 4 ft. by 15 ft, 

pen top, y 

WANTED.—Sinall BENZOL PLANT. 

Apply -W. Jounson, JR., Mepway CHEMICAL Works, 
New Hyrtuae. 


Crurcn 








BAILWAY TANK-WAGONS. 


2000 Gallons Capacity, Bottom 


Outlet, Wanted to PURCHASE or 
HIRE, New or Second-hand. 

Address Davies, 68, SHELBoURNE Roan, ToTTENHAN, 
Lonpon, N, 17. 





CONTRACTS OPEN. 





EGREMONT (CUMBERLAND) URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL, 


HE Council are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the following Plant. 
Contract No. 1.—EXHAUSTER HOUSE, BOILER 
CHIMNKY, and Sundry Plant FOUNDATIONS. 
Contract No. 2.— EXHAUSTER and STEAM- 
ENGINE. 
Contract No. 8.—WATER-TUBE CONDENSER. 
<a No. 4.—CORNISH BOILER and SEAT- 
The Drawings may be seen at the Gas-Works, and a 
copy of the Specifications and Bill of Quantities ob- 
tained at the office of the Engineer, Mr. Wm. New- 
bigging, 5. Norfolk Street, Manchester. 
aled Tenders, to be endorsed in accordance with 
the instructions contained in such Specifications and 
addressed to the undersigned, to be received by him 
not later than noon on the 9th of June next. 
*JoHn NELson. 


: Clerk to the Council. 
Town Hall, Egremont, 
May, 1919. 





CORPORATION OF DUBLIN. 
HE Public Lighting Committee of 


the Corporation of Dublin are prepared to receive 
NDERS for the Supply of 
(a) One 21 C.Ft, Standard TEST GASHOLDER. 
(b) yy 1LC.Ft. ditto. 

Specifications may be obtained f:cm the Official In- 
spector of Gas Meters, Tara Street, Dublin, on payment 
of £1 1s., which sum will be returned on receipt of a 
bona fide Tender. 

Tenders, addressed *‘ Chairman of the Public Light- 
ing Committee, Lord Edward Street, Dublin, and 
marked “ Tender for Gasholders,”’ to be Delivered not 
later than 11 a.m. on Tuesday, June 17, 1919. 

FrRepD. J. ALLAN, 
Secretary. 
Public Lighting Committee’s Offices, 
Lord Edward Street, Dublin, 
June, 1919 





CITY OF MANCHESTER. 
HE Electricity Committee of the 


anchester Corporation invite TENDERS for 
the Supply of their Rt quirements of COKE or COKE 
BREEZE during Twelve Months ending June 30, 


1920. 

The Material offered may be Coke or Coke Breeze; 
but it should not be larger in size than 1 in. cube. The 
size preferred is not larger than 4 in. cube. Poe 

Forms of Tender may be obtained on Application (in 
writing on)y) to Mr. F, E. Hughes, Secretary, Electri- 
city Department, Town Ha)l, Manchester. : 

enders, duly endorsed and addressed to the Chair- 

man of the Electricity Committee, Town Hall, Man- 

chester, must sent not later than 10 a.m. on 

Friday, the 20th of June, 1919. 
Tuomas Hupson 

Town Clerk, 





Town Hall, Manchester, 
June 2, 1919. 
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